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well for the delegates to know beforehand 
the principal changes that will be pro- 
| posed for their consideration. 
—_——__—_$§_~@>—__——. 


| Off of the clubs of the Harvard Annex 
proposes to devote the year to the study 
of woman’s influence on French politics, 
from Radegunde to Louise Michel. One of 
these days the girls of the Harvard Annex 
will study American politics and have a 
share in them. 





or 


In answer to inquiries from New 
Bedford and elsewhere whether Massa- 
chusetts assessors, under the legislation 
of this year, have a right to send poll-tax 
bills of 50 cents to women who have 
voted for school committee, we have the 
authority of the Boston board of regis- 
trars and the chairman of the board of 
assessors for saying that they have no 
right to do so, except in cases where 
women have personally asked to be as- 
sessed a poll-tax, between the dates of 
May 1, 1892, and June 8, 1892, when the 
new law went into effect. Previous to 
June 8,1892, the old law required assessors 
to assess all women who demanded assess- 
ment, and such taxes can only be dis- 
charged by payment of the same. 





A mark against this paragraph indicates thatthis | 


is a sample copy of the paper, sent to you for your 


—EE 


inspection, free of charge, and that we should be | 


glad to have you become a subscriber. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Daily Recorder has interviewed 
a number of eminent Republicans on the 
subject of woman suffrage. U.S. Sena- 
tors Gallinger, of New Hampshire, Mitch- 
ell, of Oregon, and Warren, of Wyoming, 
also Representatives Dinglev and Boutelle, 
of Maine, and Johnson, of North Dakota, 
speak strongly in its favor, while Senator 
Hiscock, of New York, is opposed. Sena- 
tor Dawes, of Massachusetts, is interested 
in the plan of “‘family suffrage,” and glad 
to see the subject discussed. Next week 
we shall publish these testimonies. 


+o, 


The prospect of securing full munici- 
pal suffrage for Massachusetts women 
who are legally qualified to vote for 
school committee is unusually favorable 
this year, for several reasons. First, 
there is an unusually large proportion of 
Republicans in both houses; in the Senate 
three-fourths, in the House more than 
two-thirds of the members. And it is 
from Republicans, as a rule, that woman 
suffrage receives its support. Then the 
election in Boston this fall of the entire 
Republican ticket for school committee by 
the women voters has opened the eyes of 
many Republicans to the probable bear- 
ing of the measure upon party success. 
Then the change in national politics which 
has placed the Democrats in power tends 
to make them more conservative, while 
the Republicans, as a party in opposition, 
will tend to become more progressive in 
attitude. We shall be surprised if these 
three facts do not have an influence upon 
the result this year. 

a 

Let every friend of woman suffrage see 
or write at once to his or her own Repre- 
sentative and Senator, asking each of them 
to work and vote for municipal woman 
suffrage in the Legislature. If this were 
promptly and generally done, the month 
of January might see this great step in 
progress taken by Massachusetts, Maine 
and New Hampshire. What is needed is 
a general expression by women and men 
in its favor. 

—__ — —+o>- - ——_ 

Gen. Robert R. Hemphill, of Abbeville, 
8. C., who introduced the woman suffrage 
amendment in South Carolina Senate, has 
received two baskets of beautiful flowers, 
one from ladies of Greenville, the other 
from ladies of Lexington; and letters of 
thanks have poured in upon him from 
women all over the State. These letters 
included one officially signed by the 
President and secretary of the South 
Carolina Equal Rights Association, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young and Miss Lily Durant. 


-— — ae 





A list of the pending amendments to 
the constitution of the National-American 
W.S. A., published some time ago, is pub- 
lished again in the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL 


this week, with the additiun of some | 


&4mendments which have been proposed in 
the by-laws. It is not required by the 
Constitution that notice of amendments to 
the by-laws be given in advance, but it is 


Section 26 of Chapter 351 of the act of 
| 1892, now in force, directs the registrars 
| of voters in any town or city to ‘transmit 
to the assessors the name and residence 
of every male person who registers, but 
is not assessed a poll-tax.” But no law 
can be found, now in force, that will au- 
thorize or justify the assessment of a poll- 
tax upon any female person. 


—_—_<+or—___—_ 


South Carolina will be represented for 
the first time at the coming annual meet- 
ing of the National- American Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in Wash- 
ington in January. The delegate chosen 
is Mrs. Viola Neblett, of Greenville. 


Sh aaa 





Mrs. Mary Quincy Kinsman, Master of 
the Ipswich Grange, offered, at the recent 
annual convention of the State Grange 
in Springfield, the following: 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State Grange 
having recognized from the beginning in its plan 
of organization the equality of women, hereby 
petitions the State Legislature about to meet. to 
secure by statute for women who are qualified 
to vote for school committee the legal right to 
vote in all city and town elections. 

That, in the name of the farmers of this Com- 
monwealth, we demand the ballot for every citi- 
zen of the United States, and we protest against 
the exclusion of the women of State and nation 
from the God-given right to a voice in making 
the laws they are required to obey. 

In response, the following resolution 
was reported by the Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Legislation, Dr. Glasier, of Hud- 


son, and adopted by the Grange, 96 to 27. 

Resolved, That, as a Grange, we put ourselves 
on record as favoring the subject matter of the 
first resolution, and in no way opposed to the 
aim of the second. 

Five years ago the Massachusetts State 
Grange had a membership of less than 
5,000, with 67 local Granges. Now there 
| are 10,000 patrons and 119Granges. They 
| admit women on equal terms. 


~@e—— 


A correspondent in Zurich, Switzerland, 
writes us for confirmation of her state- 
ment that, in New York and other States, 
| the father is the sole legal guardian of 
| children, the right of the wife and mother 
in her children being wholly ignored. 
The ‘‘incredible injustice” of such a law is 
there regarded as so monstrous that the 
| correctness of her statement was ques- 

tioned. Yet it is true to-day of every 
| State in the Union except five, wherein 

the efforts of woman suffragists have 
| secured a change. The law of the State 
| of New York is as follows: 
Every father, whether of full age or a minor, 
| of a child likely to be born, or of any living 
| child under the age of 21 years and unmarried, 
| may by his deed or last will duly executed, dis- 
| pose of the custody and tuition of such child 
| during its minority, or for any less time, to any 
| person or persons in possession or remainder. 
| Bat if the mother of such child survive the father 
| for one year, whether such appointment be now 
| made, or shall hereafter be made by the father, 
| She may, after the lapse of such year, notwith- 
| Standing such appointment by the father, by her 
| deed or last will duly executed, dispose of the 
| custody and tuition of such child, during its 

minority or any less time, to any person or per- 
| sons in possession or remainder; and she may 
| make the same appointment at any time if the 
| father dies without having executed his said 
right of appointment. 
| ‘Thus the father is not only during his 
| life the sole guardian, but he may will 
| the children away from the mother, 
though the latter, after the lapse of a year, 
may substitute some other guardian. 








The right of the mother to appoint 
another guardian after a year has elapsed, 
can be easily defeated, if the guardian ap- 
pointed for the first year, by the father, 
chooses to remove the children beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, as in 
the following case, recently mentioned in 
Eleanor Kirke's Idea: 


A Miss C-—— went from Brooklyn | 


eleven years ago, married, and was left a 
widow with twochildren. The children’s 
paternal uncle in Canada, whom the 


-mother had never seen, was, by their fa- 


ther’s will, appointed their guardian with 
absolute authority to take them from 
their mother and send them to a school in 
Quebec, where they would be under relig- 
ivus and social instructions utterly repug- 
nant to her. a in Brooklyn a short 
time ago, she said, in the writer’s hear- 
ing, with burning cheek and tears in her 
eyes: “I used to laugh at the idea of 
woman suffrage when I was a girl in this 
city, but I have learned since what a 
mother loses by having no voice in the 
law. Grief has been my teacher. Now 1 
know.” 


<> 
or 


A SYSTEMATIC NEW YEAR. 


This is the day when many are thinking 
what remarkbly nice people they will 
start to be to-morrow morning. It is good 
to have the fresh impulse, the open out- 
look, the untried, unsullied New Year. 
How shall it best be made a happy and 
helpful one? ‘‘By pureness, by knowl- 
edge, by love unfeigned,” that goes with- 
out saying. But there is a special sug- 
gestion that comes strongly to mind. 
Make it a year of systematic doing. Much 
devoted work, much noble effort, runs to 
sheer waste for lack of a guiding plan. 
Some one said to a certain able woman, 
the mother of eleven, ‘‘How can you go 
On so systematically, and accomplish so 
much, with eleven children to look out 
for?” Wisely she answered, ‘*How could 
I get on at all with eleven children if I had 
no system?” Many women have a genius 
for detail, but fail to take the general 
look. The wall to be surmounted rises 
so close before their eyes. that they can- 
not see the broad “fields beyond; some- 
times it shadows their sight of the sky; 
if they would stand back a little way for 
a steady view, perhaps it would not seem 
so high, after all, and might be cleared at 
a bound. 

First of all, have a place for things and 
things in place, so far as may be. Let it 
be a shame to say “‘I've been trying to 
find” this or that. Then resolve on the 
ends most needful to gain, and the matters 
that may be cut off. Make a broad and 
elastic plan that shall allow for hin- 
derances, for bores, for possible days of 
invalidism, and that shall make conserva- 
tion of energy a vital point. Stop to think, 
that there may be no weary retracing 
of foolish steps. Remember that every 
ordered life helps to steady some weak or 
disordered one. In fine, learn a helpful 
lesson from the wise old Greek, who ‘saw 
life steadily, and saw it whole.” Cc. W. 


—@@—§_<~@>—___——_ 
A NEW YEAR WORD FROM MRS. HOWE. 





You asked me fora Christmas greeting, 
dear JOURNAL, but the Christmas - tide 
was so full of business for me this year 
that I was unable to find a moment’s 
leisure. I will now send instead a word 
of God-speed for the New Year, whose 
predecessor is in his last days. Eighteen 
hundred ninety-two has on the whole 
been a year of cheer and comfort. We 
have been able to follow the sure, if slow, 
progress of the reforms which we have 
most at heart. We have seen a very cor- 
dial meeting of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Chicago. The Association for 
the Advancement of Women has held one 
of its most successful Congresses in a 
typical Southern city, and the most largely 
attended of its meetings was a suffrage 
symposium, which had been earnestly 
called for by the public of the place. We 
who enjoyed the hospitality of Memphis 
shall add its name to the list of the cities 
in which our Association has been made 
most welcome and most happy. Nor did 
we make acquaintance with Memphis 
alone, for the neighboring States of Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas were represented in 
our meetings, while an ardent suffragist 
from Alabama took part in our sympo- 
sium. 

This year has taken from us two of our 
most steadfast and valued friends, John 
Greenleaf Whittier and George William 
Curtis. Both of them were for many 
years advanced advocates of equal suf- 
frage for men and women. While we 


deplore their loss, we rejoice in the grea 
esteem in which they were evidently held 


throughout the country, an esteem which 
must in some degree extend itself to the 
cause which was dear to them. 

Outside the limits of the suffrage ques- 
| ten, have we not all reason to rejoice 
| that the French Republic promises to 
| come unscathed out of the fiery trial to 
| which she has so lately been subjected? 
| It is difficult for us, at this distance, to 
sift out the intricate scandals of the Pan- 
ama Canal. But one thing seems very 
certain, viz., that the enemies of Republi- 
can government in France have been on 
the watch to foment the public excite- 
ment, and to turn the general discontent 
in a direction favorable to the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchical or imperial des- 
potism. The issue seems to have been a 
critical one, but the French people have 
now enjoyed twenty years of popular and 
liberal education, and the results of this 
are seen in the courage and firmness with 
which the Republican leaders stand by 
| their cause. I do thank God devoutly for 
| this victory of iight over darkness, and 
pray that all Republics that deserve the 
name may be upheld and vindicated, add- 
ing to their merits that of entire justice to 
women. JULIA WaRD Howe. 


—_————_+or+_____ 


MUST PROVE HUSBAND’S DEATH. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The enclosed slip shows the injustice of 
recognizing the father as sole owner of 
the family pocket-book. The sooner such 
laws are repealed, the better for the repu- 
tation of our boasted civilization. 

{(Mrs.) H. J. Roworta. 


CANNOT OBTAIN BACK PAY. 

For several days past, the friends of 
Mrs. Mary Milliken, of Smithfield Avenue, 
have been in communication with the 
authorities at Washiugton regarding the 
back pay due to her son, who was aboard 
the U.S. 8S. Newark, and was buried at 
Gibraltar. Mrs. Milliken was informed 
that money was due her son at the time 
of his death, and, as she was in need, she 
tried to obtain it for her large family. 
She has just learned that the boy's father 
has first claim upon the money, unless she 
can prove the death of her husband, who 
has been missing nine years. The lad 
who died aboard the Newark has been 
searching the world over for his father, 
and the last he knew Mr. Milliken was in 
Australia. Upon learning that Mrs. Milli- 
ken cannot obtain possession of the money 
until she finds her husband or proves that 
he is dead, her friends are now making 
arrangements to locate him, if it is possi- 
bleso todo, Copies of the Bulletin con- 
taining the story of young Milliken’s 
death and letters are to be sent the editors 
of the leading papers in Aukland, New 
Zealand, Melbourneand Sidney, Australia, 
requesting them to make inquiry about 
Milliken. In this manner they hope to 
find the long-lost husband, and inform 
him of his son’s death, and also of the 
condition of his wife and family. 








TROUBLE AHEAD FOR CALIFORNIA 
EPISCOPALIANS. 


There is every prospect of a lively time 
at the next annual convention of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California. At the 
annual convention held last spring in San 
Francisco, Rev. A. P. Anderson moved 
to strike out the word ‘‘male” in Canon 4, 
Section 4, relating to the qualifications of 
eiectors in the church. Mr. Anderson 
first made this motion twenty-three years 
ago, and has been bringing it up in suc- 
ceeding conventions ever since. 

Rev. C. L. Miel suggested that the mat- 
ter be referred to the ‘“‘committee on 
chestnuts,” and a motion to refer it to the 
committee on canons was defeated. 

But the woman question cropped up 
again when Rev. J. H. Waterman moved 
that Canon 1, Title 1, Section 4, relating to 
the organization of missions, should be so 
amended as to be consistent with Canon 
4, Title 2, Section 4. ‘There is an incon- 
sistency here,” said Dr. Waterman. ‘In 
a mission the ladies can vote. In a church, 
it is a question. Are members electors, 
and are ladies members? Ladies can vote 
in missions, so they have a right to repre- 
sentation in the convention and to send 
delegates. To be consistent, the two 
canons should say that electors shall have 
the same qualifications in both cases.” 
This was referred to the committee on 
canons, and will be brought up for action 
at the coming annual convention. The 
irrepressible ‘*woman question” is abroad 
in the churches, and will continue to vex 
them until they settle it in accordance 
with justice and good sense. 

Rae SSN Beeld Te 


Classes in nerve-training meet every week 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 





under the direction of Annie Payson Call. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JULIA WARD HOweE contributes 
a New Year greeting to the friends of 
equal rights, in this week’s WoOMAN's 
JOURNAL. 


Miss RutH BLAKE has designed a 
Bishop Brooks Calendar. The tablets of 
calendar information are set against the 
arches of Trinity Church, which fold in 
door-fashion upon a photogravure of the 
bishop and of Trinity, placed over a quo- 
tation from the bishop’s writings. Upon 
the inside of the door covers are tablets 
of the movable feasts of the church. 


Miss LILIAN WHITING, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘Is journalism a good profession 
for women?” says: ‘* The journalist 
must be born as well as the poet—though 
he be not so rare. It’requires a degree of 
creative power to be an acceptable press 
writer. Therefore women who ask only 
‘Does it pay? will find many ques- 
tions more immediately important before 
it will pay them. Like all literary work, 
journalism must to a considerable degree 
choose her votaries rather than be chosen 
by them.” 


Mrs. ELLEN J. E. R. WILson is editor 
of the Public Spirit, of Cocoa, Florida. 
The Woman’s Tribune says: ‘*The whole 
responsibility and work of the paper de- 
volves upon her. She sets all her own 
type, corrects proofs, writes copy, makes 
up forms, does her own reporting, and 
sometimes runs the press. At the same 
time she takes care of her three-year-old 
baby girl. Mrs. Wilson took hold of this 
paper last December, when it had been 
suspended for about two months. It was 
a four-page sheet with about half a column 
of local news each week. People said the 
place was too small and there was too 
little going on to get locals. Mrs. Wilson 
has not found it so, and her paper is fairly 
bristling with interest.” 


Mrs. MARGARET L. Woop has just 
completed a life of the late Col. 8 ~~ 
Wood. Mrs. Wood is one of the r 
women of this or any age. During we 
“border ruffian” times, in the early his- 
tory of Kansas, at the peril of her life, 
she went through the lines and brought 
ammunition to beleaguered Lawrence, 
which had not an ounce of powder left. 
More than once in those trying times the 
courage and wisdom of Mrs. Wood, on crit- 
ical occasions, turned the scale to the side 
of freedom. Now she has written the life 
of her husband, Col. Wood, in whom she 
took the greatest pride. He was shot 
before her eyes. Some day, when the 
history of Kausas is written, that of its 
heroines will have a large place. Mrs. 
Wood was not the least among them. 


Mrs. VirGIniA T. SMITH, who has been 
city missionary at Hartford, Conn., since 
1876, has resigned her position, because of 
a determination of the society by which 
she was employed to restrict the work to 
local charities. As city missionary and 
as member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, Mrs. Smith has been instrumental in 
carrying on various agencies for the relief 
of the poor and the prevention of pauper- 
ism. The rescue of children from degra- 
dation Mrs. Smith regards as the most 
important phase of philanthropic work, 
and it was largely through her suggestion 
and effort that the free kindergarten be- 
came a part of the public school system 
of Connecticut, and that the law was 
enacted which provides a temporary home 
for destitute and abused children in every 
county of the State. 


Mrs. EVERETT, the wife of a master 
drayman of New Orleans, is said to be 
one of the best veterinary surgeons in that 
city. She began by treating her husband’s 
horses during an influenza epidemic. She 
had long been a skilful nurse, and notic- 
ing that mules and horses suffered just as 
people do, she decided to doctor them in 
the same way. Warm blankets and hot 
applications, both external and internal 
proved remarkably effective, and finally 
the appreciative animals would open thei 
mouths to take her remedies. After the 
horses had all recovered, Mrs. Everett, 
encouraged by her success, studied every 
book she could find on diseases of horses 
and mules and their surgical treatment 
until she could set a broken leg, extract a 
nail from the hoof, and treat influenza and 
lockjaw, for which last disease she is said 
to have an unfailing cure. She compounds 
her own prescriptions. Her husband is 
now a rich man, and Mrs. Everett takes 
no pay for her services, but does the work 
out of love for animals. 
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Co._umsvs, Ga., Nov. 30, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 








son would sooner commend itself to 
women of spirit than any other. Instead 
of enrolling the men who will vote for 
candidates that favor woman suffrage, let 


In the JouRNAL of Nov. 19, 8S. E. B., re- | ug enroll the women who will not marry 


viewing a biography of Charles Sumoper, | 
avows the conviction that he was ‘‘one of 
the greatest—if not the very greatest man 
of that momentous period,” notwithstand- 
ing your reviewer had noted that ‘al- 
though he (Sumner) was deeply absorbed | 
by the exigencies of the time, and on the | 
abolition of slavery he concentrated his | 
wonderful powers, ‘he so far announced | 
himself in favor of giving the ballot | 
to woman as to say it was obviously 
one of the great questions of the 
future, and would be eventually de- 
cided by the wish of woman herself.’” 
From the foregoing it seems that Mr. 
Sumner was a sorry friend of feminine 
freedom, and truer to the slave than to 
his own mother. He would Jeave no stone 
unturned to-have the question of the 
black man’s rights decided forthwith by 
the nation, and decided affirmatively, 
but he was content that the rights of his 
countrywomen should be postponed as 
‘sone of the great questions of the future, 
to be decided eventually by the wish of 
woman herself.”” Had the freedom of the 
Negro been left a great question of the 
future to be decided eventually by the 
wish of the Negro himself, he would be 
to-day in bondage; for the mass of any 
subject class cannot afford to protest 
against their bondage until they are free. 
Mr. Sumner was but one of the many so- 
called great men who are more concerned 
for the rights of any individual of any 
race or character, so the individual be of 
his own sex, than for the rights of the 
noblest women of his own flesh and blood. 
It would seem that men of such mold ill 
deserve to be regarded, at least by women, 
as the greatest, or among the greatest, of 
their period. The man of the times, who 
from an humble or exalted station was as 
earnest for the rights of all women as for 
the rights of black men, that man alone 
deserves to have ascribed to him the high 
character ascribed to Sumner. Had Mr. 
Sumner, looking southward, seen only the 
**poor black woman” in slavery, it is feared 
he would have left her bondage ‘‘one of 
the great questions of the future, to be 
decided eventually by her own wish.” If 
biographers and reviewers would hold 
their heroes and heroines to a strict ac- 
count with women, nor let any service to 
any cause atone for their indifference to 
the cause of womankind, but make such 
indifference appear as it is,—an indelible 
blot on an otherwise fair record,—such at- 
titude of biographers and reviewers would 
probably exert a wholesome influence 
upon the men and women of to-day who 
are making history. 

Any justice-loving nature, although 
Southern born and bred, instinctively 
revolts at slavery, and doubtless the mass 
of women who are seeking the elective 
franchise for their sex would not wish to 
deprive the Negro of his freedom and his 
ballot if they could; but those eloquent 
abolitionists who held his rights more 
sacred than the rights of all women of all 
races, were not the best friends of human- 
ity, nor of the Negro race itself; for that 
race, like every other race, cannot rise 
above the moral and intellectual status of 
its women. 

If the Negro men, to whose rights the 
rights of all America’s women were 
postponed, had submitted to them 
to-day a constitutional amendment enfran- 
chising the womcn of both races, even 
with an educational qualification, their 
vote would be practicaily solid against it. 
Talk with almost any colored freeman 
you find, and he will inveigh against 
liberty for women with complacency 
which would ill become the haughtiest 
slavocrat of the early sixties, and which 
should be edifying to those suffragists 
who expect to acquire their rights by sub- 
mitting them to the vote of those who 
withhold them. Did any subjected class 
ever proceed upon so tame a policy for 
their freedom? Shall we ever be free 
through such methods? And, if so, could 





we rejoice in liberty that was given us? | 


Should we not rather be ashamed that we 
had to be freed? 

The problem of woman’s freedom is 
simple. She can no longer be bought and 
Sold into marriage. Let her refuse to 
marry until she is legally, politically, and 
industrially man’s equal, and we shall per- 


force cease writing and talking for woman | 


suffrage, and disband all organizations for 
it. We should have no time for any of 
these things, we should all be so busy re- 


jecting suitors; for every man would be | 


abroad looking for a wife. And long 
before society had resolved itself into 
two grand divisions uf bachelors and spin- 
sters, we should be comfortably seated in 
velvet-cushioned landaus, trotting to the 
polls as fast as gallantry and thorough- 
breds could carry us. 

Impractical, eh? It is the most int2nse- 
ly practical plan that feminine woman 
suffragists could pursue, and for that rea- 


until woman suffrage is a nationally es- 
tablished fact. Yes, the plan is alarming- 
ly practical. Our masculine opponents 
know it is, and that is why they say it 
would be impractical. That is why they 
laugh and affect to think it would only be 
very, very funny. 
H. AuGusTa HOWARD. 

| [Sumner’s biographer has failed to do 
| entire justice to his record on the suffrage 

question, doubtless from lack of a full 
| knowledge of the facts. Sumner believed 
| in woman suffrage; declared that in the 
| progress of civilization it was certain to 
come ; allowed his opinion to thiseffect tobe 
quoted ; and when one of the present editors 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL asked him to 
write an argument for woman suffrage, 
he auswered, ‘Take any of my speeches 
in favor of negro suffrage, substitute the 
word woman for the word negro, and the 
argument will be equally good.” 

It was a source of great dissatisfaction 
to many suffragists that the Fourteenth 
Amendment, drafted by Mr. Sumner, con- 
tained the word ‘*male.” Mrs. Stone and 
Mr. Blackwell secured the signatures of a 
number of influential persons to a petition 
against the incorporation in the amend- 
ment of the word *‘male,” and went down 
to Washington with the petition, and 
labored personally with Mr. Sumner. 
Sumner said he had already rewritten the 
amendment twenty-one times in the effort 
to avoid the word *‘male” and yet to frame 
an amendment which could pass. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, it will be 
remembered, provides that any State 
which excludes from suffrage any of its 
male citizens over the age of twenty-one 
shall have a proportionally smaller repre- 
sentation in Congress. Although this 
amendment deprived women of no rights 
which they had previously possessed 
under the U.S. Coustitution, according to 
the universal interpretation of that instru- 
ment by the courts; although it left the 
legal status of women unaltered, Sumner 
said it went so against him to put the 
word “‘male”’ explicitly into the constitu- 
tion that he had exhausted his ingenuity 
in the effort to find some other phrase,but 
had been unable to find any other word- 
ing which would not ensure the defeat of 
the amendment. 

Sumner was also severely blamed by 
many suffragists because he would not 
include ‘*‘sex” in the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which prohibits disfranchisement 
on account of “trace, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” On this subject 
the believers in equal rights for women 
were divided into three parties. First, 
there were Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips and many others, who held that 
to unite negro suffrage and woman suf- 
frage in the same amendment would in- 
volve the certain defeat of both. A pecu- 
liar combination of political circumstances 
had made it possible, by hard fighting, to 
carry the former. Publie opinion was not 
yet educated up to the point where there 
was the ghost of a chance of carrying the 
later. Second, there were a considerable 
number of suffragists, including the pres- 
ent senior editors of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, who hoped that, in the general up- 
heaval and agitation of moral issues going 
on at that time, it might be possible to 
carry the enfranchisement of women and 
of the colored people in the same amend- 
ment, and who thought that the eflort 
ought to be made, even at the risk of de- 
feating the amendment altogether. And, 
thirdly, there were a small number of 
suffragists who went still further, and 
held that if women could not be enfran- 
chised simultaneously with the colored 
people, the enfranchisemert of the colored 
| people ought to be postponed indefinitely, 
until the women could comein with them ; 
and that it was the duty ofall the friends 
of woman suffrage to try to defeat the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 

1 think the verdict of impartial history 
will undoubtedly be that it was neither 
| the second nor the third party among the 
| suffragists who were in the right, but the 
first. Public opinion at that time was 
barely educated up to the point of wiping 
| out the color line in politics; it was no- 
| where nearly educated up to the point of 
wiping out the sex line. 





| frage as a practical political issue was ‘“‘a 
| question of the future” has been fully veri- 
| fied. Public opinion on our question has 
made gigantic strides during the last 
| twenty years; but even yet we have not 
been able to get a majority of Congress to 
submit a woman suftrage amendment, or 
the Legislatures even of two States to 
| give women the limited amount of suffrage 
| that can be given by statute. Twenty 

years ago, to get a majority of Congress 

and the Legislatures of three-fourths of 

the States to pass an amendment for full 

woman suffrage would have been a simple 


Sumuer’s prediction that woman suf- | 








impossibility. Summer was severely 
blamed, in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and 
elsewhere, for his refusal to unite the two 
measures. He was charged with postpon- 
iag the rights of women to the rights of 
the colored race. But.it really was not a 
question whether the rights of women 
should be postponed. It was not possible 
for the women to get their rights at that 
time in any event. The only question 
was whether a reform measure which 
could pass should be defeated by being 
coupled with one which could not pass; 
and Sumner made the only sensible deci- 
sion. 

If an exceptional political exigency 
made it possible to-morrow to pass in 
California an amendment abolishing the 
political disabilities of women, every one 
would see the unwisdom of adding to that 
amendment a clause abolishing the politi- 
cal disabilities of the Chinese, which would 
be sure to kill the measure. In such a 
case, even the present William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, who is an ardent advocate both of 
justice to women and of justice to the 
Chinese, would undoubtedly see the pro- 
priety of letting every tub stand on its 
own bottom, and of not uniting one just 
measure to another equally just but a thou- 
sand times more unpopular. The latter 
would necessarily have to wait longer. 
And in so deciding, he could not justly be 
charged with being truer to the rights of 
women than to those of other oppressed 
classes. It was said of a famous French 
financier, who ruined a practicable meas- 
ure by uniting it to one which at the time 
was not practicable, ‘‘He tied his rickety 
child to his healthy child, and flung them 
into a stormy sea, and told them to swim 
together; they sank together.” Sumner 
merely refused to commit the same mis- 
take. 

No doubt colored men generally are 
hostile to woman suffrage. The more 
ignorant any class of men are, the more 
solidly they are opposed to equal rights 
for women. But that has nothing to do 
with the present question. When Charles 
Bradlaugh, the English Radical, was 
member of Parliament for Northampton, 
an effort was made to induce him to vote 
against a woman suffrage bill by remind- 
ing him that the women of Northampton 
were mostly church members, and would 
never vote for so notorious an unbeliever 
as himself for Parliament. Bradlaugh 
answered manfully: ‘That has nothing 
to do with it. The women have a right to 
their votes, and I should vote for woman 
suffrage just the same even if I knew it 
would prevent my ever being elected to 
Parliament again.”’ The Fourteenth and | 
Fifteenth Amendments were righteous 
amendments. The questioa how the black | 
men were likely to use their votes was | 
irrelevant. 

Personally, I think that even if Sumner | 
had not been in favor of woman suffrage, | 
he might still have properly been called a 
great man. It would have been a limita- 
tion to his greatness, but hardly ‘‘an in- | 
delible blot.”” There are many great men, | 
and great women too, who fail to see all | 
sides of the truth. If they devote their 
lives to fighting some giant wrong, doing 
their duty according to their best light, 
we must not be too hard upon them be- 
cause their light is limited. Two hundred | 
years from now, the battle of the re- 
formers will probably be for things which 
the women most active in the equal rights 
movement to-day regard as Utopian, or 
which, perhaps, have never even entered 
their heads. Yet the reformers of the 
twenty-first century will not, if they | 
are wise, deny greatness to the reformers 
of the nineteenth. A. S. B.] 





+r 
PITH AND POINT. 


Good intentions are, at least, the seed 
of good actions; and every man ought to 
sow them.— Sir W. Temple. 

When a sensible person has made a 
misstep, the thing for him is to undo as 
much of the mischief as he can, as quickly 
as he can; it is the only way he has of | 
showing the difference between himself 
and a fool.—Mrs. G. R. Alden (‘Pansy’). 

When a fundamental social injustice has 
come to be known and recognized, any 
efforts toward correcting special evils, 
that are not contributive to the movement 
against the underlying wrong, tend to 
become nugatory and abortive.—Father 
Huntington. 

Precept freezes, while example warms. 
Precept addresses us, example lays hold | 
op us. Precept isa marble statue, example 
glows with life, a thing of flesh and blood. 
There is one kind of exchange, at least, 
between nations which hostile tariffs can 
hardly check or interrupt—the exchange 
of high personal examples.— Gladstone. 

You may shut up a man, but you can- | 
not handcuff a thought that has once got 
loose in the world, and the thought is 
abroad that man should not be the master 
and woman the slave. We almost under- 
stand already that in the enjoyment of | 
rights all men should be equals, and by | 





and by we shall understand that all men 
and all women should thus be equals.— 
Hugh Pentecost. 

eS 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER ON MARRIAGE. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler writes to the 
Woman’s Herald, of London: ¢ 


The reading of a recent article of yours, 
alluding to unequal marriages, has made 
me wish I had the strength left to write 
a book on marriage. I have many thoughts 
on the subject. 

One great lesson which aspirants to 
marriage need to learn is that love needs. 
to be carefully cultivated to the last day 
of married life. ‘True love is a beautiful, 
delicate plant, well worthy of careful cul- 
tivation; it will languish and even perish 
through mere carelessness. Ii needs a 
deepening of its roots, and constant sun- 
shine, dew, and careful tending. 

What do we often see in life? Two 
people fall in love—truly, worthily, heart- 
ily. They marry, and practical life be- 
gins. They fancy that now love can take 
care of itself, but it can’t. They lose 
gradually all the romance and sweetness 
of it. The beautiful mutual respect and 
considerateness which should wait on true 
love begin to be lost sight of. Simply 
through carelessness, and a bustling, hur- 
ried, rude or commonplace frame of mind 
being allowed to get the upper hand, the 
beauty and dignity of the first love is 
soon all brushed away, and there is only 
left—a worthy couple, it may be, but 
commonplace, not at all ideal, perhaps 
often disagreeing not amicably, bickering 
a little, seeing each other’s faults more 
plainly as the years go on, becoming dis- 
enchanted. They plod on dutifullv amidst 
the cares of family life and housekeeping, 
but on a dead level or a rough road which 
might have been avoided. The reason is 
that they have not thought of cultivating 
love, of guarding it through all its stages 
of growth, and exercising on its behalf 
all possible patience, courage, hope, skill. 
The man becomes a little rude or rough, 
untidy in his ways, selfish; his tone when 
he speaks to his wife is different from the 
one he used when a lover. The woman, 
perhaps, becomes fretful and anxious, or, 
it may be, exacting: ceases to make the 
effort at companionship which she made 
at first. They both set up, unconsciously, 
the commonplace as their ideal in married 
life, and so lose great happiness and 
impair their own usefulness. 

After long experience in my own and 
other people’s married life, I can but com- 
mend the culture of married love. I dep- 
recate sentimental display, either in lov- 
ers or married people; for deep, sacred 
feelings. silence is best. Love will mani- 
fest itself not in talk, but in mutual sac- 
rifice. Where equality exists, it only be- 
comes stronger, more refined and more 
beautiful to the end. 

I am not sure that [ think mental equal- 
ity strictly needful. I have known a 
rather stupid man, or at least unintellec- 
tual, married to a highly intellectual 
woman. There was perfect happiness, 
for the man had moral qualities far, far 
above his intellect; truth, fidelity, cour- 
age, humility, loving - kindness. These 
qualities, grander, I think, than intellect, 
so won and held the highly-gifted wife 
that she felt no lack in her happiness, nor 
did he. Or it may be the woman who is 
intellectually inferior but morally su- 
perior. 

We do not need equality in character, 
but we do want equality in another sense, 
through the breaking-down and abolition 
of all hinderances, educational, social. po- 
litical, to the full development of woman’s 
intellect, soul, character. Variety and 
contrast in character are as beautiful and 
interesting as variety in trees or flowers. 

What a sermon I have written! It was 


| your article called forth these thoughts. 


~~ 
> 


ANOTHER GEORGIA WOMAN SPEAKS. 
Macon, GA., Dec. 15, 1892. 





| Editors Woman’s Journal: 


In a recent number of the JOURNAL, 
your Georgia correspondent made some 
reflections upon the women of our State, 
which I think, in justice to the more ad- 


| vanced among them, need some qualifica- 


tion. While I do not deny the truth of 
her statement as to the general reluctance 
of Southern women to take a decided 
stand on the suffrage question, the cause 
of that reluctance is not always ignorance 
or indifference on their part. 

It is a favorite assertion with our polit- 
ical speakers that women do not wish to 
vote. This is true of the class of women 
whom men in general regard as the only 
ones worth considering, and whom we 
will call, for want of a better title, the or- 
namental class. These women do not 


| care to vote, on the same principle that a 


man who dines on roast turkey and plum 
pudding every day will not be likely to 
clamor for a diet of bread and water. It 
is not until women have been thrown 
upon their own resources, and made to 
bear the burden of life for themselves, 
that they realize the injustice of a system 
which mulcts them of a large per cent. of 
their means by taxation, to pay for 
measures in which they have no voice, 
and of which they often heartily disap- 
prove. I know a poor woman who has 
had to support three drunkards, and yet 
is allowed no voice in the regulation of 
the liquor traffic. She is, of course, a 
strong “‘suffragist,”’ but she occupies an 
obscure position in life, and is not taken 
into account by the eloquent orators who 
assert so confidently that ‘‘women do not 
want to vote.” 4 

Yes, there are women who want to 





vote, even in Georgia; but they are to be 
found mostly among the toilers along 
life’s dusty highway, who feel that their 
demand of equal pay for equal work is not 
likely to be granted so long as men havea 
monopoly of political power. And this is 
precisely the class that can do the least to 
bring about their own emancipation. 
That unwritten law which excludes from 
the best society all women who work for 
a living, removes them from the only 
sphere of feminine influence recognized 
by men, to say nothing of prudential con- 
siderations that may impel them to si- 
lence. Said an intelligent working woman 
to me, the other day, in giving her reasons 
for not taking an active part in the equal 
suffrage movement: ‘I can’t afford it. I 
have a family to support, and the unpop- 
uiarity attending such a course of action 
might work to my disadvantage in obtain- 
ing or in keeping asituation. I am a suf- 
fragist, but I have not the competence 
without which it is not always possible to 
have the courage of one’s convictions.” 
There she struck the root of the matter. 
It is not apathy that restrains so many 
friends of equal suffrage from giving pub- 
lic expression to their views, but the ne- 
cessity of propitiating what the Germans 
so expressively term their ‘‘brod-herren,” 
their bread-masters. It is not moral cour- 
age they lack, so much as the material 
independence that is the most powerful 
backer of moral courage. This, together 
with the consciousness that they are with- 
out the social influence which would give 
weight to their opinions, is what keeps 
many of the warmest friends of equal 
suffrage silent. I am no pessimist; as I 
believe in the ultimate triumph of justice 
and right, so surely do I believe that equal 
suffrage for men and women, under 
proper restrictions as to education and 
morals, will, sooner or later, become one 
of the accepted doctrines of republican 
government; but the right, whenever ob- 
tained, must first be recognized by that 
half of the human race which has arro- 
gated to itself all political power; and 
until those women can be induced to 
speak who alone can command the atten- 
tion of men, it is hardly fair for us to 
blame the powerless ones whose hands 
are tied by the very necessities which 
have opened their eyes, if they seem to 
lack the courage to throw down the gaunt- 
let to their masters. E. F. A. 


+r 


ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reply to many letters of inquiry, 
kindly allow me space for an account of 
my recent attempt at registration in Sey- 
mour, Conn. 

On October 18, 1892, I made applica- 
tion in writing (within the dates pre- 
scribed by law) to the local Board of 
Registrars of Voters, that my name be 
placed upon the list of ‘electors to be 
made” prior to the national election of 
November, 1892—declaring my intention 
to vote for the member of Congress rep- 
resenting my District, under the protec- 
tion of Sec. 2, Art. I., U. S. Constitution, 
which says: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every sec- 
ond year by the people of the several 
States. 

The Board of Registrars duly consid- 


ered the application, and notified me that 
my name had been refused place on the 











For Bronchitis 


“I never realized the good of a medi- 
cine so much as I have in the last few 
months, during which time I have suf- 
fered intensely from pneumonia, followed 
by bronchitis. After trying various rem- 
edies without benefit, 1 began the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and the effect 
has been marvelous, a single dose re- 
lieving me of choking, and securing a 
good night’s rest.”—T. A. Higginbotham, 
Gen. Store, Long Mountain, Va. 


La Crippe 


“Last Spring I was taken down with la 


grippe. Attimes I was completely pros- 
trated, ana so difficult was my breathing 
that my breath seemed as if confined in 
an iron cage. I procured a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and no sooner 
had | began taking it than relief fol- 
lowed. I could not believe that the ef- 
fect would be so rapid.”—W. H.Williams, 


Cook City, 8. Dak. 


Lung Trouble 


“For more than twenty-five years, I 
was a sufferer from lung trouble, attend- 
ed with coughing so severe at times as to 
cause hemorrhage, the paroxysms fre- 
quently lasting three or four hours. I 
was induced to try Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and after taking four bottles, was 
thoroughly cured. I can confidently 
recommend this medicine.”—Franz Hof- 
mann, Clay Centre, Kans. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr..J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. “Price $1; six bottles,$5. 
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list of “‘electors to be made,” because I Jay in ation D. C., a Convention for the 


was ‘‘a woman.” 

My first step was to send a petition in to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, asking that ‘‘Honor- 
able Body to declare by a legal enactmeut 
my right (in spite of the fact of my 
being ‘a woman’), to vote for members of 
Congress in the Congressional District 
where I reside, if possessed of all other 
qualifications required by law.” 

This petition was received by the Con- 
gressman from my District, and will be 
placed before Congress by him in the 
proper manner. Following this first step, 
a second petition has been formulated, to 
show that other women would have gladly 
availed themselves of the same privilege, 
had I been properly registered and per- 
mitted to exercise my political rights. 


PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the U. S. in Congress assembled : 

Whereas, An opinion prevails that women would 
not avail themselves of the right to vote, were 
they permitted to exercise it, 


Therefore, the Woman Suffrage 
Association sends to you the accompanying 
names and post-office addresses of women citi- 
zens resident in this State, who would avail 
themselves of this privilege, were they ade- 
quately protected therein. And we pray your 
Honorable Body to enact a law which shall 
assist and protect them in the exercise of the 
right to vote. 


The work of collecting names to accom- 
pany this last petition should begin as 
soon as the following form is printed: 

To the Women of the State of ———— 


If women citizens were permitted to exercise 
the right of suffrage, would you avail yourselves 
of the privilege ? 

All women who would answer this question 
affirmatively are asked to sign their names, and 
to give their addresses upon this paper. 

NAMES. RESIDENCES. 





























All lists, as soon as filled, to be sent to 
, (State Cor. Sec’y.) 

If this petition can be generally distrib- 
uted by State Suffrage Societies and by 
individuals, and numerously signed, Con- 
gress cannot afford to ignore its signifi- 
cance. It depends upon the suffragists of 
the United States so to codperate in this 
work as to secure thousands of names 
upon the papers. Women have achieved 
so much within the past twenty years 
that a great hope lies ahead of us if these 
petitions can go up into Congress in sufli- 
cient numbers. The work itself should so 
stir up our organizations and individual 
helpers as to start the uprising of a public 
sentiment which shal] demand a favorable 
action upon our question. I appeal for 
the aid of the suffragists in the United 
States. SARA WINTHOP SMITH. 


Member Ex. Com. for Connecticut 
National-American W. S. A. 


Seymour, Conn., Dec. 20, 1892. 


~~ — — 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 





Amendments to the Coustitution of the 
National-American W. 8S. A. proposed by 
its members, to be acted upon at the next 
annual meeting: 


By Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton :— 


To amend Article 1V., Sec. 4, so as to read: 
The officers enumerated in the preceding Sec- 
tions of this Article, together with the Chairmen 
of the Standing Committees, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee of this Association; of 
these officers, fifteen shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Instead of— 

The officers enumerated in the preceding Sec- 
tions of this Article shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association; of these 
officers, fifteen shall constitute a quorum for the 
transactiun of business. 


By Alice Stone Blackwell :— 


To amend Article 1V., Sec. 6, so as to read: 
The Executive Committee may elect annually 
ten or more Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Instead of— 

The Executive Committee shall elect annually 
from the veterans of our cause ten or more 
Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Toamend Article V.soas to read: This Con- 
stitution may be amended by a two- thirds vote 
at any annual meeting after one day's notice in 
the Convention, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having been given to the Business Com- 
mittee, and by them published in the suffrage 
papers not less than three months in advance. 

Instead of— 

This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote at any annual meeting after one 
day’s notice in the Convention, notice of the 
(ergene amendment having been given to the 

usiness Committee not less than three months 
in advance, ana by them published in the guf- 
frage papers. 

To amend Article 1V., Sec. 1, so as to read: 
The officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Honorary Presidents, a Vice-President 
at large, etc. 


Instead of— 


The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President at large, etc. 


Amendments to the By-Laws of the 
Constitution of the N. A. W. S. A. pro- 
posed by its members to be acted upon at 
the next annual meeting: 


By Laura Moore : — 

To amend By-Law I. so as to read: For the 
accomplishment of the object specified in Article 
Il. of its Constitution, this Assvuciation shall 
seek to concentrate the efforts of ail the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage in the United States by 
the following methods: (1) It shall hold annu- 
ally one meeting of delegates according to the 
basis of representation in By-Law II.), for the 
transaction of business, the election of officers, 
and the advocacy of its principles; and it may 
hold one or more other Cunventions for the advo- 


advocacy of its principles. (The rest of the By- 
Law to read as before); or (2) shall read: It 
shall hold in Wasbington, D. C., a Convention 
for the advocacy of its principles. 

Instead of— 

For the accomplishment of the object specified 
in Article Il. of its Constitution, this Associa- 
tion shall seek to concentrate the efforts of all 
the advocates of woman suffrage in the United 
States by the following methods: (1) It shall 
hold annually in Washington one meeting of 
delegates Vy =x 4 to the basis of representa- 
tion stated in By-Law II.), for the transaction 
of business, the election of officers, and the ad- 
vocacy of its principles; and it may hold one or 
more other Conventions annually for the advo- 
cacy of its principles. (The rest of the By-Law 
to read as before.) 

By Rachel Foster Avery : — 

To amend By-Law I. so as to read: For the 
accomplishment of the object specified in Article 
Il. of its Constitution, this Association shall 
seek to concentrate the efforts of all the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage in the United States by 
the following methods: (1) It shall hold annu- 
ally one meeting of delegates (according to the 
basis of representation stated in By-Law II.), 
for the transaction of business. the election of 
officers, and the advocacy of its principles; and 
it may hold one or more other conventions an- 
nually for the advocacy of its principles. (2) In 
order to influence national legislation, the annual 
meeting of delegates shall be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the first session of each Con- 
gress. (The rest of the By-Law to read as 
before.) 

Instead of— 

For the accomplishment of the object specified 
in Article LI. of its Constitution, this Association 
shall seek to concentrate the effurts of all the 
advocates of woman suffrage in the United 
States by the following methods: (1) It shall 
hold annually in Washington one meeting of 
delegates (according to the basis of representa- 
tion stated in By-Law II.), for the transaction of 
business, the election of officers, and the advo- 
cacy of its principles; and it may hold one or 
more other Conventions annually for the advo- 
cacy of its principles, etc. 

By Claudia Quigley Murphy :— 

To amend By-Law I. so as to read: For the 
accomplishment of the object specified in Article 
Il. of its Constitution, this Association shall 
seek to concentrate the efforts of all the advocates 
of woman suffrage in the United States by the 
following methods: It shall hold one annual 
meeting wherever the Executive Committee shall 
determine (according tothe basis of representa- 
tion stated in By-Law II.) for the transaction 
of business, the election of officers, and the ad- 
vocacy of its principles; and it may hold one or 
more other Conventions annually for the advo- 
cacy of its principles. (The rest of the By-Law 
to read as before.) 

Instead of— 

For the accomplishment of the object specified 
in Article LI., of its Constitution, this Associa- 
tion shall seek to concentrate the efforts of all 
the advocates of woman suffrage in the United 
State by the following methods: (1.) It shall 
hold annually in Washington, one meeting of 
delegates (according to the basis of representa- 
tion stated in By-Law II.) for the transaction 
of business, the election of officers, and the ad- 
vocacy of its principles; and it may hold one or 
more other Conventions annually for the advo- 
cacy of its principles, etc. 

To amend By-Law VI. so as to read: The 
Chairmen of State delegations shall cast the full 
vote of the State upon all questions pertaining 
to the weal of the organization, and also for the 
election of officers. 

Instead of— 

Every delegate shall he entitled to one vote 
on all questions, but only in the election of 
officers shall the delegates be entitled to cast 
the full vote to which the organizations repre- 
sented by them are entitled. 

Proposed by Alice Stone Blackwell : 

To amend the same by-law so as to read: “In 
the election of officers, the delegates present from 
each State shall cast the full vote to which the 
organization represented by them is entitled. 
The vote shall be taken in the same way on any 
other question, whenever the delegates present 
from three States concur in asking for it. In 
other cases, each delegate shall have one vote.”’ 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Working Girls’ Fair in this city, 
recently closed, is said to have netted 
$2,000. Two circles of the King’s Daugh- 
ters have volunteered to furnish rooms in 
the new home. 

The first insane asylum ever erected in 
the Chinese Empire is now being projected 
by Dr. E. P. Thwing, who, with his wife 
and daughter, has gone to China at his 
own expense, to complete the arrange- 
ments at Canton. 

Valuable contributions to the encyclo- 
pedia being compiled by the Board of 
Lady Managers of the World’s Fair have 
been received. ‘They include communica- 
tions from 200 Bohemian societies in the 
United States. 

The first number of the Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, from the University of Chi- 
cago, is out. Professor J. L. Laughlin, 
of the department of political economy in 
the University, is the editor in chief, and 
the opening article is on ‘‘The Study of 
Political Economy in the United States.” 
The Journal is to be issued quarterly. 

A recent letter in the Arkansas Woman’s 
Chronicle points out that in nearly every 
Southern State a woman is State librarian. 
The Legislature of Mississippi has elected 
a woman to that position for the past 
twenty years. In Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, for almost as many years, women 
have held the office, at handsome salaries. 
The Secretary of State of Tennessee, in 
whose office the librarian works, says ina 
private letter: ‘Since we havehad women 
in the office, they have not only given sat- 
isfaction in the work, but have rendered 
the office where the work is done farmore 
comfortable and attractive.” South Caro- 
lina pays its librarian, a woman, $2,100 a 
year. West Virginia has a woman as 
assistant custodian of all public buildings, 
property, etc., and in that capacity she 





(2) It shall hold anou 


cacy of its principles. 


| has charge of the State library. 
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THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 

By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 

Some portions of this + gt first appeared in the 
North American Review, an 

discussion and criticism. The | first 


jumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 


ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 


birds in different portions of the United 8 
being convinced t 
inanimate, gives out charmin 


ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 


finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the 80 songs of many bi rds in musical notation. Shortl 
after writing these pa papers, some of which appe 
=o oe Century, Mr. assed 

k has been edited 

iy ad J Cs the San Francisco Public Lib 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 


rian. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Cheney, 
the essentials of true poetry as sonuees by 
whose literary pre-eminence gives wi 
om on the subject. And, yee 
ard, the author proceeds to 
work of our leading poets, and to mtent their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree wit 
his conclusions, but all will concede 


with force and vigor. 
GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 


By EDWARD B. WaRMAN, A. M., author of “The Voice. 


nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 


that leave no excuse re for the student of the du 
est understanding to fail of comprehendin 
here taught. 1541 aL of attitudes an 


text; and the book w 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing. ”_ Boston Gazette. 


BOOK. 


GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan 
uary last, and kin 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 

read by lovers of literature qvery where, and it will 


in the art of essay writing.” 


LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHAT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an — or argue a point = meetin, 
with clearness an ae. or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with ——- 
nized Spe ge enge A law. nt panne will she be able 
to find such clear, pm + ay | information, 
on just such subjects as 8) to understand as in 


an intelligent part in 
of ordinary clubs an 
tion. 


societies.—Journal of Zdv-2a- 


of pric 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


PERFECT GIFT BOOKS. | 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 


Superbly illustrated with colored pictures by 
WALTER CRANE. $3.00. 


WHITTIER’S AT SUNDOWN. 








illustrations and a portrait. $1.50 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY Q. 


The Boston Tea Party and Grandmother’s 
Story of bunker Hill Battle. 
spirited pictures by HOWARD PYLE. $1.50. 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. 


With portrait and 25 anager ures of Eastern 
scenes. 2vols. $5. 


AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 
THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 


Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in 
subject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, 
and of the finest quality ey ery way. The last | 
is a book of exquisite religious lyrics. 
$1.00 each. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS, | _ 


as the cause of much 


ublished was 
“The peammersyen | Sex,” woe ' ve followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The 1 Sex.” To the above 


the author has added othe. Wels Sex” and “The 


Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Peasr CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 


The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted | 
much time to the observation of the ee TY ae 


at all music in nature, animate and 
tones and forms pleas- 


= or and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 


ey, P away, and the 
by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
rary, who 


A series of Essays. By JoHN VANCE CHENEY, Libra 


in this series of essays, shows em ore 

ight to thelr 
Fostablished the 
alyze some of the | 
all of 


hat the author 
has studied the — deeply and presents his views 


An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 


How to Train it,J/How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- | 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method | ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 


forth its advantages with a clearness and a simaplictty 


what is 
gestures © 
assist in cmppesne the instructions given in the 

ll be found of the greatest value 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW | 


And Kindred Essays. By THomas WENTWoRTH Hia- 


essays, all American to the 


add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR-| 


Mrs. Shattuck’s seowrable. little book, = should | 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take | 
ublic deliberations or the work | 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mailon receipt | 
€. 


| work, an‘ can be diluted 


| 
| 


Including his last poems, with eight new | 


| 
| 
| 


AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. | ™=< 


Price, | 


i 
| 


| 56and61 Base lith oan 3 ese B’dway 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GCO., Boston. | recailn ccatal a 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, " Swanvunons, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
| shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


| 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 














UIPMENT, EXCELLENT ipAln SER- 
” FAST TIME and COURTEO 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


SUPERB Ei 
VIC 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, “Gata 
George, Adirondack and’ Catskill 
Mountains. Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, 


Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit Cikein- 
nati, Chicago, St. aeuns, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwes 





| 
| 
| 
| 
: Saratowa, Lake 
| 
a 
| 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


| With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


| 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


| BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
| NIAGARA FALLS, 
| without change. 





| THE POPULAR ROUTE for s peotate in Northern 
New York, Vermont and C: 

| THE ONLY LINE | | chroma cars, without 
| change, from Boston to Rutland, > =--5 Middle- 
bury, Vergennes and Burlin ton, Vt. 

| THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
| UE. 4 Jonas, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Que 





to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 








| For Time Tables, Parlor and Sl i 
dations, or further ey pe apply yf any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and ai 
250 Wachieanas | Street, 
OR 
Railroad Passenger Station, 


Fitchbur 
-R.Watson, General Pass. Agt 
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Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


| For repairing china, Ghacoware, furniture, vases, Sy 8, 
| m 


meerschaums, books, tipping billiard = etc. ; 

| | Cops ton to poke corn plaster accom anyin 
'S RUBBER CEMENT for re 

| boots oa shoes. Parasols and umbrellas 0: 

| terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
| rubber or = for the patch; finest made for photo. 


eM nTOn'S LE LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
| ing ices. passing tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
n 

MAS OR" 5 BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
rR use, for fm we pe | furniture o a 4 wood 

used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
d large card chromo cards 


h bottle, 
~~ poet 
any ma 


Small picture cards an 
| mailed on appli, ation. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williams St.,New York City 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the He mS 1 Cotton peters and 











Real Estate Exchange and Gommenetel Club. 
Endorsed by the bentias 4-4 and Business Firms of 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
| City and Suburban Pro Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugsr Plantations. a — creme 
made and values guaranteed for non-residen 





BOARD IN NEW aw Om CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


and tr board at reasonable pric 
catretail ane ane places oe 


. E. NOR’ 





-| Representative Books. 


The Holy Greil. nstrations by WE 





Soasseee . L. Tayton. Popula 
Square #vo, dain ity bound te stot eink 
gold and Bie. tity bound im sloth, wit 


Taylor’s drawi are felicitous in 
technique. The n oon ew edition has ali 
de luxe, and forms one of the Amest 
the season. 


conception and 
st gift books of 


Old Concord: Hee Hicuways ayp Brwavs, By 
fismesane ae ee cloth boa. 
tious from drawings aud photogra Free ie fi 


text and illustra 
“The ideal genet of p. 
ton ies 1 po hat post ideal of New Eng 
Outo of Deore with Tennyson. Edited 4 by EL 
tinte, with medallion of Rete and Ax in sil 
ora Fully illustrated. 


Face ft ‘s poerrys 
uinstrated with views of pA ny Ad an 
attractive cuts, 
A Lost Winter. By Exizazern Stuart PHELPS. 
Illustrated by M Cecilia 8 
— = oth, 628 paulding. ema 


No table souvenir ofa winter 
can be. found th than this Sey volume, with its haunt- 
ing melody of verse ana its delicious pictures. 


EL age 
The Sarah K. Bolton Success Series, 


Some Successful Women. Frances E. Willard, 
Alice Freeman, Rachel Bodley and Clara Barton are 
among the twelve whose biographies are given. 


“‘Will help all sensible women.””— Boston Beacon. 
Social Studies in England. 

Mrs. Bolton spent two years in England 1 
ing all branches of ber subject. ° weit a 
How Success is Won. 


“The book is a success. The stories are.told charm 
ingly.”—KaTE SANBORN. 


12mo, $1.00 each. 


CSAS, 


John Remington, Martyr. “Pansy” 

@. R. Aloen) andl Mra’ C. M. Livivoertn. 12mo, is: 
“A strong, stirring temperance nore, of 

which tolerates no half, wen | measure he Re 

> women" ‘8 work is ably outlined.”—Boston Tran- 
ip 


Looking Out on Life. A Book for Girls, By Rev. 





F. E. are D. 12mo, 7 15 
waes nea hatty st with rhe 
a chatty style and numerous a 
—Commonwealth, 4 "quotations 


Figure-Drawing for Child ° 
Heer RIMMER. sto nioth, $1.00. ems Sy Caneeme 


Artistic crawings, by which, with the descri save 
text, children are trained to use their pencils in u. 
tiful and accurate delineations of the human figure- 
by will be invaluable for the kindergarten or 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus. 

By' ELpriveg 8. Brvoxs. Initial volume of the new 
series, “CHILDREN’S LIVES OF GREAT MEN.” 4to, beau 
tifu lly illustrated and elegantly bound in juni. 
na covers, $1.25. 


History made delightful to the little folks. 


The Shakespeare Oracle}; or, wheel of For 
tune. Scents. 


A unique game with diagrams and text; the p 
pose being to familiarize young people with Shake 
spearian poetry, while affording oom social enter 
tainment. The new game of the y 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston 

__ CE: - 

KNITTED MAT. ..Lu. 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently } d to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel im the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 

send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


PRINTING 


In re, Woman’ or quality at low rates. Printers of 
ane, oman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furp any class or style of ting. 

Cc. H. IMONDS& OO. 47 Franklin Boston, Mass 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the , must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Regletered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’ Money Order, may be sent 
at ourrisk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers unti) explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his + ge discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unti paroess is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 2, at 3 Park St., William Lloyd Garrison 
will speak on ‘‘The Mugwump in Politics.”’ All 
interested are cordially invited. 


> 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention. 











To arouse that divine discontent which shall 
make women ashamed to remain longer in the 
attitude of wards in their own country, to stir 
the dormant sense of justice which shall make 
men unwilling to monopolize all power, as if 
women ‘were not to be trusted—such is the task 
of the coming Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

This Convention will be held in Metzerott's 
Music Hall, corner F and 12th Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D.C., January 14—19, 1893. 

Until women are enfranchised, they cannot be 
considered free moral agents. Their influence 
over their children is hampered, their attempts 
at work of philanthropy enfeebled, their position 
in the industrial world endangered, so long as 
they remain political minors, constrained to obey 
laws which they have no voice in making. 

The mission of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association is toawaken public opinion 
to the necessity of bringing the practice of the 
United States Government into harmony with 
its professed principles. Professing itself a gov- 
ernment of the people, it is actually an oligarchy 
of men. Professing that the ‘‘citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities in the several States,’’ this United 
States Government permits the States deliber- 
ately to deprive one-half its people—its women— 
of the only legitimate means of taking part in 
the government, the use of the ballot. 

Such glaring inconsistency between profession 
and practice is to be condemned, in the interest 
of public morality. 

Ia-labdring to obtain their enfranchisement, 
women work, therefore, not only for themselves, 
but for the establishment of national honor, and 
the elevation of the whole human race. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 

Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-large. 

RacueEL Foster Avery. Cor. Secretary, 

Harriet TayLor Upton, Treasurer. 

Wa. Dubey Fovurke, Auditor. 
Announcements, 

A religious service will be held on Sunday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock at Metzerott’s Music Hall. 

Executive Committee Meetings will be held 
Monday morning at 9 o’clock, and on the after- 
noons of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at 
2P. M. 

Two daily public sessions will be held on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
at 10 A. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright has accepted an invi- 
tation to be present at the twenty-fifth annual 
Convention of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and speak on ‘‘Women in 
Industry.’”’ His well known interest in this sub- 
ject, and his ability in the presentation of the 
same, makes him a valuable acquisition to our 
program. Rev. David Gregg has also been in- 
vited to speak. Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick will read 
a paper on ‘“‘How to Interest Women in Woman 
Suffrage.” 

Instructions to Delegates regarding railroad 
rates and entertainment: 

Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, the New 
York and Boston Lines Passenger Committee, 
including the Providence and Stonington Lines 
of Steamers. 

1. All persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket-office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

3. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall be in all cases closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 
than three days before the opening of the meet- 
ing, or the return ticket more than three days 
after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign all certificates 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 17 and 18, 
at the Hall. (Hours to he announced later.) 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE OF THESE DATES, AS ALL 
CERTIFICATES MUST BE SIGNED THOSE DAYS, IT 
BEING THE ONLY TIME THAT THE AGENT WHO 
WILL VISE THE CERTIFICATES, WILL BE PRESENT, 
AND NONE ARE GOOD OVER THE TRUNK LINES 
WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE ALSO. 

For further information apply to 

Lucy E. Antuony, R. R. Secretary, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 

All delegates wishing entertainment should at 

once notify Mrs. Bessie Boone Cheshire, 1328 I 








Street, where the Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee will be found, and a list of 
hotels and boarding-places. 
Apmission.—Sunday Meeting and Morning 
Sessions, Free. Single ticket, without reserved 
seat, 25 cts. Single ticket, with reserved seat, 
35 cts. Season ticket, with reserved seat, $1. 
Hotel headquarters, Willard’s Hotel. 
Se eee 


DID NEW JERSEY WOMEN VOTE FOR 
PRESIDENT ? 


An article in the Boston Traveller re- 
cently controverted the statement that 
the women of New Jersey worth £50 
voted for President prior to 1807, on the 
ground that the presidential electors were 
chosen at that time by the Legislature, as 
Senators are now chosen, and therefore 
that the people of New Jersey did not 
vote for presidential electors. 

This statement is only true in part. In 
the elections of George Washington, John 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, first term, 
in 1789, 1792, 1796, and 1800, the men and 
women of New Jersey could not vote 
directly for presidential electors, though 
they did vote, with the presidency in 
view, for the Legislature by which the 
presidential electors were to be chosen. 
And the women were said to have carried 
the State election of 1800 for the Federal 
party. But, in 1804, an act was passed by 
the Legislature, providing for the choice 
of electors in that year by a popular vote, 
and in the presidential election of that 
year, New Jersey women voted. This is 
evident from the wording of the election 
law then in force, which used the words 
‘she or she,” and ‘this or her ballot.” 

In order to clear up this point, Mr. A. 
R. Spofford, librarian of Congress, kindly 
furnishes the following information: 

“In answering your inquiries as to the 
controverted point in political history as 
to woman suffrage in New Jersey in early 
times, I found no possible solution of the 
question until I got time to look up the 
earlier laws of chat State. I find the 
facts are as follows: 

‘In the first election of president in 1789, 
New Jersey’s electors were chosen by the 
Legislature. Then, on Nov. 12, 1790, the 
Legislature passed an act providing for 
an election by the Legislature in joint con- 
vention, of presidential electors, on the 
first ‘Tuesday in November of every year 
in which a President should be chosen. 
This act was in force in 1792, when Wash- 
ington received the electoral vote of New 
Jersey for his second term. 

‘*In,1804 a new act was passed providing 
for the choice of electors in that year by 
power vote. A more detailed act, passed 

ec. 3, 1807, required the clerks of Courts 
of Common Pleas to attend at the court- 
houses, on the first Monday in September, 
1808, and every fourth year thereafter, 
and receive the ballots of any person 
qualified to vote for members of the State 
Legislature, and for electors of President 
and Vice President. This act continued in 
force until 1839. In that year, and in 
1845, amendments as to the time of elec- 
tions were adopted, but no change as to 
qualifications of voters was made. 

“The constitution of New Jersey, 
adopted in 1776, conferred the right of 
suffrage on the following persons: ‘Al 
inhabitants of this colony of full age who 
are worth £50 proclamation money, clear 
estate in the same, and have resided in the 
county wherein they claim a vote for 
twelve months immediately preceding the 
election, shall be entitled to vote for rep- 
resentatives in Council and Assembly; 
and also for all other public officers that 
shall be elected by the people of the 
country at large.’ 

“It is very difficult to prove that women 
were not ‘inhabitants,’ and so entitled 
constitutionally to the right of suffrage in 
New Jersey, from 1776 to 1845, when the 
present constitution limiting suffrage to 
every white male citizen was adopted. 
Of course neither women nor men could 
have voted for George Washington; but 
that they might have done so for half a 
dozen of his successors in the peseneney 
from 1804 to 1845, provided their votes 
were accepted by the clerks, is equally 
evident. A. R. SPOFFORD.” 


In 1807 the Legislature passed an act 
defining the right of suffrage, excluding 
women and free men of color, and constru- 
ing all white men to be worth £50, **‘whose 
name shall appear on the last State or 
county tax list.” This act put an end to 
the voting of women in New Jersey. It 
also virtually abolished the property 
qualification, the constitution in both 


cases to the contrary notwithstanding. 


H. B. B. 
— +> — 


LECTURES BY LOUIS F. POST. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The remark is often made regarding 
economic questions, ‘tI wish I could hear 
both sides presented at the same hearing.” 
Such an opportunity now presents itself. 
Mr. Louis F. Post, of New York, formerly 
editor of the Standard, one of the clear- 
est and ablest thinkers on political econ- 
omy in the country, will give a course of 
three lectures at Chickering Hall, on the 
evenings of Jan. 11, 13 and 17, on the 
following subjects: 

The Elements of Political Economy (il- 
lustrated by diagrams). 

Free Trade and Protection. 

The Single Tax. 

After each lecture, questions and dis- 
cussion will be in order. Students who 
are trying to grasp the first principles of 
the study, as well as those more advanced, 





will find the course a profitable one. The 
social questions concern women as well 
as men, and, with suffrage achieved, these 
haye to be faced and grappled with at 
once. Such lectures as Mr. Post’s are an 
educational preparation. 

The tickets for the course are on sale at 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, and the 
price is one dollar. 

Wm. LLOyp GARRISON. 

Boston, Dec. 27, 1892. 


——_—__~@2— 
THE BOSTON WOMEN’S VICTORY. 


The Woman's Voice and Public School 
Champion of Dec. 17, under the head of 
“A Noble Victory Nobly Won—A Lesson 
in Voting for Men to Learn,” gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable facts. They indicate 
an organization and enthusiasm never 
equalled in New England among male 
voters. The work done was almost wholly 
gratuitous, the total expense of the cam- 
paign which elected all their nine candi- 
dates for school committee being less than 
one thousand dollars. Of the 10,163 regis- 
tered women, 9,600, or 96 out of every 100 
voted: 

Ward 1. Mrs. Adeline A. Allen, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Miss Nay in charge. 10 registered, 9 
voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Nancy Brown in charge, 
124 registered, 119 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. 
Pierce in charge, 138 registered, 132 voted. Pre- 
cinct 4, Mrs. Almira Phinney in charge, 136 
registered, 131 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. Coltman 
in charge, 129 registered, 126 voted. Precinct 6, 
Mrs. Atwood in charge, 134 registered, 130 voted. 
Frecinct 7, Mrs. Snow in charge, 44 registered, 
43 voted. Precinct 8, Mrs. Eustis in charge, 38 
registered, 36 voted. Precinct 9, Mrs. Hobbs in 
charge, 36 registered, 34 voted. Total, 789 reg- 
istered, 760 voted. 

In this ward several women had babies in 
their arms when they came to vote. This solves 
the question of babies. 

Ward 2. Mrs. Sarah J. Woodside, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Bertram in charge, 24 regis- 
tered, 23 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Sprague in 
charge, 34 registered, 33 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. 
Bickford in charge, 44 registered, 43 voted. Pre- 
cinct 4, Mrs. Morse in charge, 35 registered, 33 
voted. Precinct 5, Miss Purcell in charge, 16 
registered, 16 voted. Precinct 6, 12 registered, 
12 voted. Precinct 7, Mrs. Anderson in charge, 
21 registered, 21 voted. Total, 186 registered, 
178 voted. 

Ward 3. Mrs. E. Trask Hill, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Walker in charge, 172 regis- 
tered, 166 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Inez E. Mun- 
day in charge, 76 registered, 75 voted. The 
other could not be found. A very accommodat- 
ing Democrat rendered valuable service to the 
ladies. Precinct 3, Mrs. McFarland in charge, 
83 registered, 80 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. Robin- 
son in charge, 17 registered, 17 voted. Precinct 
5, Mrs. Allen in charge, 30 registered, 29 voted. 
One had moved from the city. Precinct 6, only 
two voters, both voted. 

Ward 4. Mrs. Charlotte Kimball, Chairman. 
Precinct, 1, 58 registered, 55 voted. Precinct 2, 
106 registered, 103 voted. One woman had 
died, one was out of town. The vote of one 
was refused. Precinct 3, 107 registered, 103 
voted. Two had moved, one was sick, one 
failed through neglect. Precinct 4, 60 registered, 
55 voted. ‘Three nad scarlet fever in the family, 
one failed through neglect, one was dead. Pre- 
cinct 5, 12 registered, 12 voted. Precinct 6, 42 
registered, 39 voted. Eighteen in all failed to 
vote out of 385. 

Ward 5. Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Cate in charge, 95 registered, 92 
voted. Two were sick, one lost her vote. Pre- 
cinct 2, Mrs. Pickering in charge, 84 registered, 
81 voted, one sick, two out of town. Precinct 8, 
Mrs. Wetherbee in charge, 6 registered, 6 voted. 
Precinct 4, Mrs. Ellen M. Lee in charge, 38 reg- 
istered, 37 voted, one moved away. Precinct 5, 
Mrs. Bailey in charge, 27 registered, 27 voted. 
Precinct 6, 38 registered, 36 voted. 

Ward 6. Precinct 1, Mrs. Sarah F. Warren, 
Chairman, cared for the whole ward. Mr. Welsh 
rendered valuable service. 2 registered, 2 voted. 
Precinct 2, 8 registered, 8 voted. Precinct 3, 2 
registered, 2 voted. Precinct 4, 3 registered, 3 
voted. Precinct 5, 12 registered, 12 voted. 
Every registered woman voted in this ward, and 
the officials report ball. ts correctly marked. 

Ward 7. Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, Chairman. 
There are in this ward 12 voters, all of whom 
voted. 

Ward 8. Precinct 1, Mrs. Mary White, Chair- 
man. Mrs. M. Emilie Sprague in charge, 22 
registered, 22 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Irene Farr 
in charge, 23 registered. 21 voted. The other 
two were sick. Precinct 3, Mrs. Ross in charge, 
11 registered, 11 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. White 
in charge, 5 registered, 4 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. 
Wakefield in charge, 18 registered, 16 voted, one 
sick, one not found. Precinct 6, 1 registered, 1 
voted. 

Ward 9. Mrs. Mary Gorham, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Miss Baron in charge, 46 registered, 
41 voted. Precinct 2, Miss Bascom in charge. 
125 registered, 119 voted. three sick, one husband 
refused to allow his wife to vote, two out of 
town. Precinct 3, Miss Josephine Selden in 
charge, 41 registered, 39 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. 
Mary B. Marchant in charge, 142 registered, 137 
voted, two had died. ‘This is the precinct where 
the old ladies from the Revere Street Home came 
out in large numbers. This year 28 of their 
number registered; one of the dear women was 
waiting for burial on election day; another los- 
her vote because she was unable to go to Brigh. 
ton to vote, where she resided May Ist. 

Dear old lady Stearns, now almost 93, was 
carried to the ward room about nine o'clock. 
She is so infirm that the kind-hearted hackman 
took her very tenderly in his arms to and from 
the carriage. She was deeply interested in all 
that was transpiring, and was able to tell the 
parties for whom she wished to vote. The 
patriotism of these women is very great. 

Women stood outside the ward room all day 
distributing shps and instructing voters. Pre- 
cinct 5, Mrs. Shorter in charge, 25 registered, 24 
voted, one refused to vote. 

Ward 10. Precinct 2, Mrs. Jessie F. Raymond 
in charge, 60 registered, 58 voted, two away. 
She reports very polite treatment from the offl- 
cials. Precinct 3, 12 registered, all voted. Pre- 
cinct 4, Mrs. White in charge. She was the 
first to arrive at our office, at 3.30, all the women 
in her precinct having voted. A Chinaman 
named Moy C. Wing voted in that precinct. He 
is said to be the only Chinaman voter in the 
city. 

Ward 11. Mrs. Caroline M. Burgess, chair- 
man. Precinct 1, 5 registered, 5 voted. Pre- 
cinct 2, 16 registered, 16 voted. Precinct 3, 22 
registered, 15 voted. Precinct 5, 83 registered, 
78 voted. Precinct 6, 41 regi-tered, 40 voted. 

Precinct 7, 48 registered, 46 voted. Precinct 8, 
112 registered, 110 voted. Precinct 9, 98 regis- 
tered, 94 voted. Precinct 10, 95 registered, 94 
voted. Precinct 11, 55 registered. 51 voted. 

Mrs. Eldridge, Precinct 6. Mrs. Reed, Pre- 
cinct 5. Mrs. Paine, Precinct 4. Mrs. Silva, 
Precinct 3. Mrs. Locke, Precinct 2. Mrs. 








Sweetignd, Precinct 1. Ward 18, Precinct 4, 
Mrs. itney. 

Ward 12. Mrs. L. A. Morrison, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, no voters. Precinct 2, 11 registered, 
11 voted. Precinct 3, 10 registered, 10 voted. 
Precinct 4, 26 registered, 23 voted, one dead, 
one moved. Precinct 5, 47 registered, 45 voted, 
two moved. 

Ward 13. No one in charge, no report, 46 
registered. Mrs. Deshon cared for four precincts 
in Roslindale. 

Ward 14. Mrs. Mary Williams, chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Davison in charge, 34 regis- 
tered, 33 voted. Precinct 2, 36 registered, 34 
voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Tibbets in charge, 17 
registered, 16 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. Crebbe 
in charge, 62 registered, 60 voted. Precinct 
5, Mrs. Brackett in charge, 30 registered, 29 
voted. Precinct 6, 71 registered, 69 voted. 
Precinct 7, Mrs. Bell in charge, 100 registered, 
98 voted. Precinct 8, Mrs. Dalrymple in 
charge, 115 registered, 112 voted. Precinct 9, 
Mrs. Poole in charge, 44 registered, 42 voted. 
Precinct 10, Mrs. Slack in charge, 54 regis- 
tered, 53 voted. Precinct 11, Mrs. Eaton in 
charge, 98 registered, 92 voted, one died. Pre- 
oan, Mrs. Pierce in charge, 99 registered, 98 
voted. 

One woman in Ward 14 registered while her 
husband lay dead at home, as it was one of his 
last requests that she should do so. 

One of the Republican precinct officers told 
a woman who was uncertain how many she 
should vote for, that she need vote for but eight 
names. The men laughed at his answer, and 
the woman went away discomftited. The sug- 
gestion comes with this report that one woman 
official should be appointed behind the rail to 
prevent such proceedings. This ward shows a 
oa record; of the 736 registered, all voted but 
24. 

Ward 15. Mrs. Kate Y. Barker, chairman. 
Precinct 1, 2 registered, 2 voted. Trecinct 2, 
Martha A. Baird in charge, 18 registered, 18 
voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Vesta H. Cleaves in 
charge, 72 registered, 69 voted. Precinct 4, 
Mrs. Mary A. Mead in charge, 108 registered, 
107 voted. Precinct 5, Melissa J. Knolin in 
charge, 101 registered, 99 voted. Precinct 6, 
Mrs. Etta Copp in charge, 30 registered, 27 
voted. Precinct 7, Mrs. Carrie Pritchell in 
charge, 16 registered, 15 voted. Precinct 8, 
Maria Giddings in charge. 73 registered, 70 
voted. Total, 420 registered, 408 voted; four 
sick, three moved. Coffee and sandwiches were 
furnished at every precinct in this ward. 

Ward 16. Mrs. Mary Coleman, chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Lewis in charge, 17 registered, 
16 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Bowen in charge, 
23 registered, 22 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. 
Marks in charge, 10 registered, 8 voted, one 
moved from the city, the other could not be 
found. Precinct 4, Miss Piper in charge, 39 
registered, 34 voted, two had moved. Precinct 
5, Mrs. Coleman in charge, 6 registered, 5 
voted, one sick. 

Men were smoking in this ward room. The 
woman precinct officer asked that the smoking 
be stopped, and it was done. Mr. May fur- 
nished carriages free of cost. Precinct 6, one 
voted. 

Ward 17. Mrs. Louise C. Loomis, chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Wornick in charge, 120 regis- 
tered, 115 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Gerrish in 
charge, 114 registered, 102 voted, three out of 
town, one sick. Precinct 3, Mrs. Chapell in 
charge, 91 registered, 88 voted, one away. 
Precinct 4, Miss Gregg in charge, 71 registered, 
68 voted, two sick. Precinct 5, Mrs. Guiness 
in charge, 18 registered, 15 voted, two out of 
town. Precinct 6, Dr. Abbott in charge, 11 
registered, 11 voted. Precinct 7, Miss Miller in 
charge, 9 registered 8 voted, one not found. 
l’recinct 8, 11 registered, 11 voted. Total, 447 
registered, 20 failed to vote. 

Ward 18. Mrs. N. M. Thayer, chairman. 
Precinct 1, 70 registered, 68 voted, one was 
out of town. Precinct 2, 93 registered, 88 voted, 
three moved from the city, one not found, one 
dead. Precinct 3, 108 registered, 104 voted, 
two had moved, one was sick, one too busy to 
pr »tect the public schools. Precinct 4, 100 regis- 
tered, 93 voted, six were out of town, one was 
sick. Precinct 5, 64 registered, 58 voted, one 
had serious illness in the home, four had moved, 
one had no interest whatever in the public 
schools. Precinct 6, 43 registered, 41 voted, two 
out of town. Precinct 7, 34 registered, 30 voted, 
two out of town, two had moved. 

Ward 19. Mrsé. Sarah Parsons, chairman. 
Precinct 1, 31 registered, no report. Precinct 2, 
17 registered, no report. Precinct 3, 27 regis- 
tered, no report. Precinct 4, 30 registered, 27 
voted. Precinct 5, 62 registered, 60 voted. 
Precinct 6, 52 registered, 51 voted. Precinct 7, 
43 registered, 42 voted, one sick. Precinct 8, 
54 registered, 51 voted, one sick, one away. 
Precinct 9, 16 registered, no report. 

Fine campaign work has been done here, but 
unfortunately helpers could not be found for the 
polling places. The ladies in charge deserve 
great credit for their labors. 

Ward 19. Precinct 3, no precinct officer, all 
voted but three, two sick. 

Ward 20. Precinct 1, Mrs. Martha B. Shep- 
ard, chairman, 12 registered, 12 voted. Pre- 
cinct 2, Mrs. Savage in charge, 14 registered, 
14 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Bowker in charge, 
56 registered, 54 voted, two moved away. 
Precinct 4, Mrs. Isles in charge, 101 registered, 
98 voted, 3 moved away. Precinct 5, 10 reg- 
istered, 6 voted, three moved away, one sick. 
Precinct 6, 8 registered, 8 voted. Precinct 7, 
Mrs. Wentworth in charge, 69 registered, 67 
voted, one sick, one moved away. Precinct 8, 
a young girl thirteen years of age cared for 
this precinct for her mother through the en- 
tire campaign, 43 registered, 42 voted, and be- 
fure three o'clock she was at home. One was 
sick with typhoid fever. In this precinct a 
woman was given a man’s ballot; it was at 
first decided she could not vote, but it was 
finally decided she could. Dora Bostwick was 
the young miss who did such valiant work. 
Precinct 9, Mrs. Mitchell in charge, 1% regis- 
tered, 13 voted. Precinct 10, Mrs. Leeman in 
charge, 104 registered, 100 voted. Precinct 11, 
Mrs. Starkey in charge, 88 registered, 86 v. tod. 
Young Master Starkey worked all day at the 
polls, and declared himself almost dead at 
night, be had worked so bard, but his mother 
comforted him with the thought he was serving 
his country. Precinct 12, Mabel Starkey in 
charge, studying her school lessons in spare 
moments, 106 registered, 102 voted. Precinct 13, 
Mrs. Holland in charge 35 registered, 33 voted, 
two very sick. The young girls and small chil- 
dren worked all day in this ward like little 
beavers. 659 registered, 24 did not vote. A 
splendid showing for a ward with such dis- 
tances to cover. 

Ward 21. Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Miss Oliver in charge, 80 regis- 
tered, 76 voted, one sick, one moved. Precinct 
2, Mrs. Bartlett in charge, 109 registered, 100 
voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Babcock in charge, 82 
registered, 79 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. Hussey 
in charge, 48 registered, 44 voted, two out of 
town. Precinct 5, Mrs. Hathorne in charge, 
27 registered, 24 voted. Precin t 6, Miss Bed- 
ford in charge, 84 registered, 78 voted. Pre- 
cinct 7, Mrs. Roc« in charge, 101 registered, 99 
voted. Precinct 8, Edith Smith in charge, 114 
registered, 106 voted. Precinct 9, Mrs. Amanda 
Smith in charge, 82 registered, 77 voted, two 
moved, two sick. Precinct 10, Mrs. Cruff in 
charge, 75 registered, 64 voted. Precinct 11, 
Mrs. Seavey in charge, 72 registered, 71 voted. 
Precinct 12, Mrs. Knowles in charge, 116 reg- 
istered, 115 voted, one in hospital; 932 regis- 





tered, 55 did not vote. The ladies desire to 
express thanks to officials and police for many 
favors shown. 

Ward 22. Mrs. Christina Allendorff, Chair- 
man. Precinct 1, Mrs. Baden Brown in charge, 
22 registered, 16 voted, two sick, two moved, 
two not found. Precinct 2, Mrs. Webb in 
charge, 28 registered, 28 voted. Precinct 3, 
Mrs. McMullen in charge, 27 registered, 25 
voted, one sick, one not found. Precinct 4, 1 
registered, 1 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. Plummer 
in charge, 34 registered, 34 voted. Precinct 6, 
Miss Jager in charge, 11 registered, 11 voted, 
Precinct 7, Mrs. Hendry in charge, 26 regis- 
tered, 25 voted, one sick. Precinct 8, Mrs. 
Bocking in charge, 34 registered, 33 voted, one 
sick. Precinct 9, Mrs. McClellan in charge, 23 
registered, 22 voted, one sick. Precinct 10, 
Mrs. Hittle in charge, 50 registered, 50 voted; 
total, 255 registered, 245 voted. 

Ward 23. Precinct 2, Mrs. Osgood in charge, 
56 registered, 53 voted, one sick, one not found, 
another objected to voting in a church vestry, 
thought it desecration of the sacred edifice. 

Precinct 3, Mrs. Sarah A. Wood in charge, 
69 registered, 65 voted, one away from home, 
two couldn’t be found. 

A large number of no-license ballots were 
distributed by Mrs. Wood. One invalid who 
grew tired of waiting for the carriage, came by 
the horse-car, lest she lose her vote. Two gen- 
tlemen from the Old Couples’ Home came to the 
precinct to vote for our candidates and no- 
license. 

Precinct 5, Mrs. Susan T. Hall in charge, 78 
registered, 78 voted. Precinct 9, 37 registered, 
35 voted. Precinct 10, 31 registered, 29 voted. 
Precinct 11, 43 registered, 37 voted. Precinct 
12, 77 registered, 74 voted. Precinct 13, Mrs. 
A. J. Stevens in charge, 44 registered, 44 voted. 
Precinct 14, Mrs. Smith in charge, 10 regis- 
tered, 7 vot.d. 

Ward 24. The report of only four precincts 
has been received from Ward 24. Only ten 
failed to vote in these four precincts. We shall 
give a full report next week. 

Ward 25. Mrs. Dorcas Lyman, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Pauline Norcross in charge, 
67 registered, 67 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. 
Young in charge, 119 registered, 102 voted. 
Precinct 3, Mrs. Clara B. Morrell in charge. 
Precinct 4, Mrs. Louisa Campbell in charge, 25 
registered, 25 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. Lydia 
Kent in charge, 51 registered, 50 voted, one 
removed to the Old Ladies’ Home. Precinct 6, 
nana Dorcas Lyman in charge, 62 registered, 62 
voted. 


_— (6@¢--——— 
ON PETITIONS AND MATRIMONY. 


A Southern correspondent in another 
column asks what satisfaction women can 
take in suffrage if it is given to them; and 
some of our friends out West object to 
circulating a suffrage petition on the 
ground that it is humiliating for women 
to petition for a thing to which they have 
so clear a moral right. 

Looked at in one way, this is true; but, 
looked atin another, it is not so bad but 
that it may be borne philosophically. At 
the time when the United States became 
a nation, most men were not allowed to 
vote. Suffrage was limited to men of 
property. Most of the classes of men who 
now possess the vote have had to have it 
given to them by successive extensions of 
the suffrage. Women now are merely 
going through the usual experience. 

In regard to petitions, it is told that 
many years ago in Connecticut a brother 
or uncle of John Brown was convicted of 
murder, and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Afterwards it was dis- 
covered that the crime had been committed 
by another person. Under the laws of 
Connecticut at that time, the only way in 
which a life-prisoner could be released was 
by petitioning the governor for a pardon. 
Brown’s friends advised him to apply for 
a pardon. There was no doubt that under 
the circumstances it would be granted at 
once. Brown answered, in substance: ‘I 
have been imprisoned for a crime of 
which I was innocent, and I will not peti- 
tion the governor to pardon me and let 
me out. Let the governor petition me for 
pardon and tuke me out!’’ All the remon- 
strances of his friends proved unavailing 
to shake his resolution, and he ended his 
days in prison rather than go through the 
form of petitioning the governor for a 
pardon. Under our present laws and 
customs, petitions are merely the conven- 
tional way of making one’s wishes known 
to the Legislature ; and to refuse to sign or 
circulate one, on the ground that it is 
humiliating, is as great a mistake in its 
way as was made by the stubborn old 
gentleman in Connecticut. 

Our Southern correspondent recom- 
mends that all women refuse to marry till 
suffrage is granted. This would un- 
doubtedly be efficacious if all women 
would do it. But the only women who 
could be asked to do it are the women 
who believe in suffrage ; and unfortunately 
there are so many women who do not yet 
believe in suffrage that the men who are 
opposed to equal rights would have no 
difficulty in finding wives. Moreover, the 
men who want to marry equal rights 
women are generally equal rights men, 
and there seems to be no good reason why 
the women should punish their friends 
for the sins of their enemies. And, finally, 
to take thiscourse would be to let all the 
rising generation be brought up by 
mothers who are opposed to equal rights; 
which would certainly be undesirable. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has brought 
up five sons to vote for woman suffrage, 
and two daughcers to exert their influence 
in the same direction; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has started five children and ten 
grandchildren on the way in which they 
should go; and most of the equal rights 
women seem to think that the cause is 
better promoted in this way than by uni- 
versal celibacy on the part of its advo- 
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cates. Those of us who are children of 
the old suffragists, however, are perhaps 
disqualified for giving an impartial judg- 
ment upon this question; we are too 
vitally concerned in the result. If Lucy 
Stone, for instance, had stuck to her 
original intention not to marry, what 
would have become of the present writer? 


A. 8. B. 
——————— 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Kate Field lately lectured in Lowell, 
Mass. The Arena of that city says of the 
lecture : 


One could not help commenting upon 
the absurdity of our suffrage when he 
stopped to think that the Sicilian bandit, 
the Russian dynamitard or the Bohemian 
beggar could, in a few years after gettin 
through the ports, obtain privileges an 
assume rights that are denied to this bril- 
liant woman by reason of her sex. What 
a monumental exhibition of folly it is to 
deny to pure, educated, brainy American 
women, wives, sisters and daughters, the 
right that we fully extend to the sweep- 
ings of European prisons and almshouses! 


The women of the Republic have as 
vital an interest in its welfare as men 
have, and they should take as deep an in- 
terest in its politics and all that advances 
or retards its prosperity. — New York 
Recorder. 


A Texas paper lately assured its readers 
that ‘‘a man might possibly favor woman 
suffrage and yet at last find a welcome at 
the gate of heaven.”’ This assurance re- 
lieves us of any doubts as to the fate of our 
friends Charles Kingsley, Henry Ward 
Beecher, George William Curtis, J. G. 
Whittier and many others. The Texan 
editor was born too late. He should have 
lived in the time of Boswell, that abject 
admirer of Dr. Johnson, who was present 
on the occasion of a discussion as to our 
prospects after death. A Quaker lady 
present ventured to 1 A the hope 
‘that in another world the sexes would 
be equal,” and was put down by Boswell, 
with the retort: ‘lhatis being too ambi- 
tious, madam. We might as well desire 
to be equal with the angels.”’— Wives and 
Daughters. 

—_— te —_ ———— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—The League met at the 
residence of Mr. William T. Eaton on 
Wednesday of last week. The evening 
was spent in considering certain social 
problems,treated in four papers as follows: 
‘Labor Combinations,” Mrs. A. M. Wil- 
liams; ‘‘Strikes,” by Mrs. Wm. T. Eaton; 
‘*Lock-outs,” by Miss Emma C, Stuart; 
and “State Arbitration,” by Mrs. E. 8. 
Boland. The animated discussion which 
followed was participated in by various 
members, including Messrs. Williams and 
Eaton, whose business experience lent ad- 
ditional interest to their views. After the 
debate, the president explained the plan 
of enrolling all woman suffragists of 
Massachusetts in a Representative District 
book, and a number of signatures were 
obtained. The book was given into the 
handsof oneof themembers, who will circu- 
late it during the next month, after which 
another member will take charge of it. In 
this way it is expected that a thorough 
canvass of the suffragists of South 
Boston will be made. B. 


MALDEN.—The League held its regular 
meeting Wednesday evening, with a large 
attendance, Miss Wilson presiding. After 
the reading of reports and the transac- 
tion of the regular business, Miss Wilson 
presented the speaker of the evening, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, whose subject was 
“The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity.” Mrs. Diaz spoke for more than 
an hour, and her intense earnestness car- 
ried her avd’ence with her. The key- 
note of her ad iress was ‘*Love,” that luve 
for humanity which teaches us that all 
mankind are brothers, and should have an 
equal chance in life. She spoke of char- 
itable and reformatory institutions as 
“surface-work,” remedying the evils of 
life which are the results of the mis- 
takes and wrong-doing of past genera- 
tions, and which should not exist. She 
urged upon her hearers the importance of 
“root-work,” that is, beginning at the 
foundation of things. First begin with 
self; develop all one’s own powers, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, to the highest pos- 
sible point; then one is prepared to begin 
to work in the right way for others. Re- 
ferring to the work of the Associated 
Charities, Mrs. Diaz said: ‘*‘When ‘Asso- 
ciated Justice’ prevails, we shall have no 
need of charity.”” She touched upon tem- 
perance, the ‘*‘woman question,’’ business 
Telations, education, and other vital mat- 
ters, showing that the first thing needful 
to the right adjustment of the complicated 
affairs of the world is that a higher ideal 
of character shall be inculeated in the 
home, and thence spread to all mankind. 
A brief discussion followed, cut short 
only by the lateness of the hour. The 
League is contemplating having Mrs. 

iaz give a course of her ‘‘Humanity 
Talks” later in the season, if sufficient 
interest is shown to make it advisable. 

S. F. SARGENT, 
Sec. M. W. S. League. 

PEasopy.—The club will hold its an- 
Dual meeting Monday evening, Jan. 9, at 
Franklin Hall. 

EY 


FROM THE PRESS COMMITTEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

If the persons preparing the reports of 
committees and State work to be pre- 
sented at the Washington convention will 
Write upon one side of the paper only, and 
have the MSS. in proper shape for the 
Printer, they will confer a great favor 
Upon the press committee. This commit- 


_ tee wishes to get out the published report 





as soon as possible after the convention, 
and if written reports are ready for the 
printer, they can be turned over to him as 
soon as presented and accepted. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Chairman Press Com. N. A. W. S. A. 


———_———_~+or—___—_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, DEc. 28, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the first time in the history of this 
country, the Pilgrim Mothers were pub- 
licly honored, at a commemoration and 
dinner given by our New York City 
Woman Suffrage League at Jaeger’s, 
Madison Ave. and 59th St., on Friday, 
Dec. 23, the correct date of the landing 
from the Mayflower. It was a notable 
gathering of intelligent and intellectual 
women, who came not only from this city, 
but from many of the towns and villages 
near by. For the first hour there was an 
informal reception, where they were in- 
troduced to the distinguished guests of 
the day. Then the doors of the banquet 
room were opened, and, to the music of a 
march, 168 women were seated at the 
tables. A dainty and abundant repast 
was served, in strong contrast with the 
meagre fare of those brave pioneers! 
Soon after three o’clock, your corre- 
spondent, as president of the League, 
called for order and gave the first toast, 
“The Pilgrim Mothers,” following with 
an historical review of what women did 
for the Mayflower expedition, and de- 
scribing the sufferings and heroism of our 
foremothers; pointing out that, although 
so little has been said of their deeds, their 
sacrifices have been of the utmost value 
in the nation ever since that date, Dec. 23, 
272 years ago, when “there landed on 
Plymouth Rock 32 women, accompanied 
by 69 men and children.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton responded 
to the toast, ‘‘Heroines and Martyrs.” 
She was received with great enthusiasm, 
and painted in eloquent language the 
achievements of women, not only in those 
earlier days, but in the struggle for inde- 
pendence and in the hours when the na- 
tion was formed. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke wittily and 
well in reply to the toast, ‘*The Landing 
of the Foremothers.”’ She censured the 
entire ignoring of the deeds and even the 
names of women, and graphically de- 
scribed her visit to the monument of the 
**Pilgrim Fathers,” whereon no record 
was to be found of the Pilgrim Mothers. 

Miss Julia May sang effectively ‘‘When 
the Heart is Young.” 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker replied to 
the toast, ‘*The Pilgrim Fathers and their 
Sons.” Asat the men’s feasts they some- 
times give a toast to “The Pilgrim 
Mothers,” so we would not wholly forget 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Mrs. Hooker paid 
a beautiful tribute to those men who are 
willing to champion the claims of women 
for equality of rights. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman was ex- 
pected to reply to the toast, ‘*Pioneer 
Heroines,” but she was detained at home 
by indisposition. 

Mrs. Helene J. Goldsmith sang charm- 
ingly *‘A Winter Lullaby.” 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, president of the 
Kings Co. Woman Suffrage Association, 
replied to the toast, ‘‘Women Lawyers,” 
speaking of Deborah, of the women doc- 
tors of Bologna, and of the prospects of 
women in the legal profession to-day. 

Miss Charlotte F. Daley recited an ex- 
quisite original poem, ‘The Song of the 
Golden-rod.” 

As aclose we rose and sang two verses 
of America, ‘‘Land of our mothers’ pride.” 
Thus ended one of the most notable gath- 
erings and marked events of the year. 

Letters of regret were received from 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, Mrs. 
Clara Neymann and ‘Marion Harland.” 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, who had 
been announced as one of the speakers, 
was prevented from coming by the fact 
that the new church building in Orange 
was dedicated on the same day but a note 
expressing her regrets was received. Mrs. 
Flora Adams Darling, president of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and Columbian Daughters, 
sent a graceful letter of congratulation. 
Among those present were the officers of 
the League, Docia C. Goss, Esther Herr- 
man, Hannah Allen and Emily L. Wake- 
man, vice-presidents; Mrs. Winifred E. 
Judge, recording secretary ; Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Emily S. Van Beil, treasurer ; Miss Theresa 
Barcalow, chairman executive committee ; 
Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, president Sorosis; 
Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor Church Union ; 
Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon, editorial staff 
of the Recorder ; Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs 
Septima M. Collis, Mrs. L. T. Busby, Mrs. 
Martha T. Bishop, Miss Rae E. Sprague, 
Mrs. Hannah Secor, Mrs. G. P. Kroh and 
Mrs. Cornelia Carey. 


Bertha Johnston, Fiora Sprague, Bertha 
and Fanny Kalish and Mathilde Kurezyn. 
Besides the Suffrage League, other so- 
cieties represented were Sorosis, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Daugh- 
ters of 1812, Colonial Dames, Columbian 
Daughters, Society of Political Study, 
Health Protective Association and W. C. 
T. U. Women were present who were 
descended from John Bradford, Edward 
Winslow, Paul Revere, John Mayhew, 
Governeur Morris, Robert Livingston,Jon- 
athan Edwards, William Samuel Johnson, 
Daniel Webster, and John and Abigail 
Adams. The menu and toasts were 
printed on souvenir programmes of suf- 
frage yellow, and the dining-room was 
dressed with evergreens and potted plants. 
The papers the next day gave us good 
reports, and we are all rejoiced that we 
made such a success of our effort. As for 
your correspondent, it had been for years 
a dream to havea **Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner,” and seldom is it given to one in this 
world so thoroughly to realize a dream. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Round 
Point, Me., is now at her home, taking a 
much needed rest after an extensive tour 
of the United States and Canada, where 
she has had great success in lecturing. 


The last meeting of the New England 
Women's Club was commemorative of 
the beloved poet Whittier. Very tender, 
very appreciative and beautiful were the 
tributes by those who had known and 
loved Mr. Whittier. 

Virginia Mauvais, a famous French 
teacher who recently died, was educated 
in accordance with the theories of Rous- 
seau. She learned to read at 18. At 45 
she retired from business with a property 
of $100,000, which she has left to charity. 

For several years, at the annual exami- 
nation at the Conservatory of Music in 
Paris, no girl has shown a voice of the 
first quality. The deficiency is attributed 
to training by unskilled teachers in the 
public schools instead of by special sing- 
ing teachers. 

Mr. Williams Foote, whe thrashed a 
man for annoying lady bathers at Down- 
derry, Cornwall, was fined $50. The 
ladies of the neighborhood have presented 
him with a check for $120, and a gold 
scarf-pin set with diamonds in the shape 
of a horse-whip. 

The higher education of women has 
gone farther in Roumania than in some 
countries of Western Europe. ‘Twenty- 
seven women with 255 men have entered 
the University of Bucharest in one year, 
and at Jassy 26 women with108men. At 
the latter examination only one woman 
failed to 28 men. 

All the white schools of Lynchburg, 
Va., have women for principals, except 
the High School. One colored woman is 
principal of a colored school, Mrs. Amelia 
E. P. Pride, a graduate of Hampton. The 
Superintendent of schools believes in 
women as principals. He says they look 
after things in a building better than men. 

On account of the annual N. A. W.S. A. 
meeting, to be held at Washington, Janu- 
ary 15 to 19, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road announces rate of $12.67 for tickets 
from Boston to Washington and return 
via any of the Sound Lines to New York, 
thence via the ‘Royal Blue R. R. Line.” 
For those desiring to go by rail all the 
way, rate of $15.90 has been made. By 
the latter route, through Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Cars are run between Boston 
and Washington without change. The 
New York delegation to the above named 
meeting have decided to use the ‘Royal 
Blue Line,” en route to Washington and 
return, and special cars for their exclu- 
sive use willbe provided. Delegates from 
New England are invited to join this 
party, and those desiring to do so should 
advise Mr. A. J. Simmons, New England 
Passenger Agent, B. & O. R. R., 211 
Washington Street, Boston, at once, in 
order that sufficient accommodations may 
be provided. 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 














Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 





Price 20 cents per pound. 





Directions: Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow directions and you will use no other. 
Principal grocers sell it. 





Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 





The ushers were Misses Clara Wakeman, 


M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 





Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune) says 
she believes herself to be the first 
woman who ever read a paper before a 
mixed andieuce in Virginia. ‘Three years 
ago, by invitation, she read a paper on 
Mary Washington. She entered the room, 
escorted by the governor, and was re 
ceived with applause and respect by the 
very people who, twenty years ago, would 
have ostracised a woman for occupying 
such a position. Mrs. Terhune says in 
the N. Y. Recorder: “Thirty years ago 
there was a missionary meeting at the 
church I attended in Richmond. One 
afternoon in the parlor of the church one 
of the ladies got up, and, in the most 
modest manner, told of the claims of for- 
eign missions. ‘I'wo of her friends left the 
room in tears, and a number of them 
refused to recognize her afterw ard because 
she had so degraded herself! But there 
has been a revolution since then.” 





‘“*T was deaf for a year, caused by catarrh 
in the head, but was perfectly cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” H. Hicks, Roches- 
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ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 


Curtain Materials, Window Shades, 


PORTIERES, 
DRAPERIES, &e. 








We are the only establishment in 
Boston that makes a specialty of 
DRAPERY and UPHOLSTERY. 

Our stock is selected with careful 
consideration as to Interior Deco- 
rating, and comprises many designs 
and colorings exclusively our own. 

We have a fine line of goods of 
true artistic merit at a moderate cost, 
as well as expensive fabrics. 

We cheerfully give estimates and 
either for 


advice, small or large 


orders. 


J. W. Wildes & Company, 
24 and 26 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON. 


The Press 


(NEW YORK) 


FOR 1898. 


Has a larger Daily Circulation than any other 
Republican Newspaper in America. 


DAILY. | SUNDAY. WEEKLY. 


The Aggressive Republican Journal 
of the Metropolis. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR THE MASSES. 


Founded December Ist, 1887. 


Circulation over 125,000 Copies 
DAILY 











The Most Remarkable Newspaper Success 
in New York. 


The Press is a National Newspaper. 

Cheap news, vulgar sensations and trash find 
no place in the columns of THE PRESS. 

THE PRESS has the brightest Editorial page 
in New York. It sparkles with points. 

THE PRESS SUNDAY EDITION is a splen- 
did paper, covering every current topic of interest. 

THE PRESS WEEKLY EDITION contains 
all the good things of the Daily and Sunday 
editions. 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


THE PRESS has no superior in New York. 


THE PRESS 


Within the reach of all. The Best and Cheapest 
Newspaper in America. 


Daily and Sunday, one Year, $5.00 
93 six months, 2.50 








one ; 
Daily only, one Year, - ~= 3.00 
- «four months, - 1.00 


2.00 


Sunday, one Year, - = 
1.00 


Weekly Press, one Year, - 


Send for THE PRESS circular. 
Samples free. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Liberal Commissions. 


Address, 
THE PRESS, 
38 PARK ROW, 








AMUSEMENTS. 





STREET 
HOLLIS tueatre. 
ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager. 





HOLIDAY ATTRACTION 


TWO WEEKS ONLY. - JAN. 2. 
The Great Organization 


5 SURPRISE 
PART 
in their superior 


Y 
6 ) 
production of : 492 a 


Every evening at 7.45. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 


JOHN STETSON,,........ Proprietor and Manager. 








Monday, JAN. 2. 


DeWOLF HOPPER 


And his MERRY COMPANY, presenting the 
greatest of all comic opera successes, 


= WANG€ 


Written by J. Cheever Goodwin. 
Composed by Woolson Morse. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2 
Fifth week and still booming. 


HOYT'S A 
LATEST | Temperance 
SUCCESS Town. 


Satire! Humor!! Horse Sense!!! 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Week Jan. 2. 


The White 
Squadron. 


H. H. CARTER’S 


CHRISTMAS 


DISPLAY. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN 
BOSTON OF 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 

Quaint Novelties in Cards, 

Wired Photograph Racks, 

Silver Sets, 

Inkstands, 

Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 

Gold Pens and Silver and Pearl Penholders. 
FINE STATIONERY, 


ENGRAVING, DIE-CUTTING, CARD 
PRINTING AND DIE-STAMPING, 


3 BEACON STREET. 


All New Goods. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 








3 Beacon Street. 
Call early. Teachers’ Cards ready 





EUROPEAN 
Photographs 


We publish over 15,000 subjects in 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Including views from all parts of the 
world and reproductions of famous works 
of art. We suggest to persons 


GOING ABROAD 


That instead of spending half of their 
time looking for photographs, they wait 
until their return and buy them of us. 
Special attention given to mounting 
collections of photographs in albums or 
on cards. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


ONE FLIGHT. 338 Washington Street, 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, 

ANNA RICE POWELL, | Eprrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





NEW YORK. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the r, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’ Money Order, may be sent 
at ourrisk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 2,at 3 Park St., William Lloyd Garrison 
will speak on ‘“‘The Mugwump in Politics.’”’ All 
interested are cordially invited. 

a 
NATIONAL-AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention. 





To arouse that divine discontent which shall 
make women ashamed to remain longer in the 
attitude of wards in their own country, to stir 
the dormant sense of justice which shall make 
men unwilling to monopolize all power, as if 
women ‘were not to be trusted—such is the task 
of the coming Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

This Convention will be held in Metzerott's 
Music Hall, corner F and 12th Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D.C., January 14—19, 1893. 

Until women are enfranchised, they cannot be 
considered free moral agents. Their influence 
over their children is hampered, their attempts 
at work of philanthropy enfeebled, their position 
in the industrial world endangered, so long as 
they remain political minors, constrained to obey 
laws which they have no voice in making. 

The mission of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association is toawaken public opinion 
to the necessity of bringing the practice of the 
United States Government into harmony with 
its professed principles. Professing itself a gov- 
ernment of the people, it is actually an oligarchy 
of men. Professing that the ‘‘citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities in the several States,’’ this United 
States Government permits the States deliber- 
ately to deprive one-half its people—its women— 
of the only legitimate means of taking part in 
the government, the use of the ballot. 

Such glaring inconsistency between profession 
and practice is to be condemned, in the interest 
of public morality. 

la-labéring to obtain their enfranchisement, 
women work, therefore, not only for themselves, 
but for the establishment of national honor, and 
the elevation of the whole human race. 

Susan B. Antuony, President. 

Anna H. Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-large. 

Racuet Foster Avery. Cor. Secretary, 

Harriet TayLor Upton, Treasurer. 

Wa. Dup.ey Fovutke, Auditor. 
Announcements, 

A religious service will be held on Sunday 
afternoon at 3 o'clock at Metzerott’s Music Hall. 

Executive Committee Meetings will be held 
Monday morning at 9 o’clock, and on the after- 
noons of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at 
2P. M. 

Two daily public sessions will be held on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
at 10 A. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright has accepted an invi- 
tation to be present at the twenty-fifth annual 
Convention of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and speak on ‘‘Women in 
Industry.’’ His well known interest in this sub- 
ject, and his ability in the presentation of the 
same, makes him a valuable acquisition to our 
program. Rev. David Gregg has also been in- 
vited to speak. Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick will read 
a paper on ‘‘How to Interest Women in Woman 
Suffrage.” 

Instructions to Delegates regarding railroad 
rates and entertainment: 

Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Committee, the New 
York and Boston Lines Passenger Committee, 
including the Providence and Stonington Lines 
of Steamers. 

1. All persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket-office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

3. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall be in all cases closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 
than three days before the opening of the meet- 
ing, or the return ticket more than three days 
after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

The R. R. Secretary will sign all certificates 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 17 and 18, 
at the Hall. (Hours to be announced later.) 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE OF THESE DATES, AS ALL 
CERTIFICATES MUST BE SIGNED THOSE DAYS, IT 
BEING THE ONLY TIME THAT THE AGENT WHO 
WILL VISE THE CERTIFICATES;WILL BE PRESENT, 
AND NONE ARE GOOD OVER THE TeUNK LINES 
WITHOUT HIS SIGNATURE ALSO. 

For farther information apply to 

Lucy E. Antuony, R. R. Secretary, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 

All delegates wishing entertainment should at 

once notify Mrs. Bessie Boone Cheshire, 1328 I 











Street, where the Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee will be found, and a list of 
hotels and boarding-places. 
ApMission.—Sunday Meeting and Morning 
Sessions, rree. Single ticket, without reserved 
seat, 25 cts. Single ticket, with reserved seat, 
35 cts. Season ticket, with reserved seat, $1. 
Hotel headquarters, Willard’s Hotel. 
————_+ oe — 


DID NEW JERSEY WOMEN VOTE FOR 
PRESIDENT? 


An article in the Boston Traveller re- 
cently controverted the statement that 
the women of New Jersey worth £50 
voted for President prior to 1807, on the 
ground that the presidential electors were 
chosen at that time by the Legislature, as 
Senators are now chosen, and therefore 
that the people of New Jersey did not 
vote for presidential electors. 

This statement is only true in part. In 
the elections of George Washington, John 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, first term, 
in 1789, 1792, 1796, and 1800, the men and 
women of New Jersey could not vote 
directly for presidential electors, though 
they did vote, with the presidency in 
view, for the Legislature by which the 
presidential electors were to be chosen. 
And the women were said to have carried 
the State election of 1800 for the Federal 
party. But, in 1804, an act was passed by 
the Legislature, providing for the choice 
of electors in that year by a popular vote, 
and in the presidential election of that 
year, New Jersey women voted. ‘This is 
evident from the wording of the election 
law then in force, which used the words 
‘she or she,” and ‘his or her ballot.” 

In order to clear up this point, Mr. A. 
R. Spofford, librarian of Congress, kindly 
furnishes the following information: 

“In answering your inquiries as to the 
controverted point in political history as 
to woman suffrage in New Jersey in early 
times, I found no possible solution of the 
question until I got time to look up the 
earlier laws of that State. I find the 
facts are as follows: 

‘In the first election of president in 1789, 
New Jersey’s electors were chosen by the 
Legislature. Then, on Nov. 12, 1790, the 
Legislature passed an act providing for 
an election by the Legislature in joint con- 
vention, of presidential electors, on the 
first ''uesday in November of every year 
in which a President should be chosen. 
This act was in force in 1792, when Wash- 
ington received the electoral vote of New 
Jersey for his second term. 

‘In 1804 a new act was passed providing 
for the* choice of electors in that year by 

opular vote. A more detailed act, passed 
ec. 3, 1807, required the clerks of Courts 
of Common Pleas to attend at the court- 
houses, on the first Monday in September, 
1808, and every fourth year thereafter, 
and receive the ballots of any person 
ualified to vote for members of the State 
egislature, and for electors of President 
and Vice President. This act continued in 
force until 1839. In that year, and in 
1845, amendments as to the time of elec- 
tions were adopted, but no change as to 
qualifications of voters was made. 

‘“The constitution of New Jersey, 
adopted in 1776, conferred the right of 
suffrage on the following persons: ‘Al: 
inhabitants ef this colony of full age who 
are worth £50 proclamation money, clear 
estate in the same, and have resided in the 
county wherein they claim a vote for 
twelve months immediately preceding the 
election, shall be entitled to vote for rep- 
resentatives in Council and Assembly; 
and also for all other public officers that 
shall be elected by the people of the 
country at large.’ 

‘“*It is very difficult to prove that women 
were not ‘inhabitants,’ and so entitled 
constitutionally to the right of suffrage in 
New Jersey, from 1776 to 1845, when the 
present constitution limiting suffrage to 
every white male citizen was adopted. 
Of course neither women nor men could 
have voted for George Washington; but 
that they might have done so for half a 
dozen of his successors in the peeney 
from 1804 to 1845, provided their votes 
were accepted by the clerks, is equally 
evident. A. R. SPOFFORD.” 


In 1807 the Legislature passed an act 
defining the right of suffrage, excluding 
women and free men of color, and constru- 
ing all white men to be worth £50, ‘whose 
name shall appear on the last State or 
county tax list.” This act put an end to 
the voting of women in New Jersey. It 
also virtually abolished the property 
qualification, the constitution in both 


cases to the contrary notwithstanding. 


H. B. B. 
—— ~©> _ 


LECTURES BY LOUIS F. POST. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The remark is often made regarding 
economic questions, **I wish I could hear 
both sides presented at the same hearing.” 
Such an opportunity now presents itself. 
Mr. Louis F. Post, of New York, formerly 
editor of the Standard, one of the clear- 
est and ablest thinkers on political econ- 
omy in the country, will give a course of 
three lectures at Chickering Hall, on the 
evenings of Jan. 11, 13 and 17, on the 
following subjects: 

The Elements of Political Economy (il- 
lustrated by diagrams). 

Free Trade and Protection. 

The Single Tax. 

After each lecture, questions and dis- 
cussion will be in order. Students who 
are trying to grasp the first principles of 
the study, as well as those more advanced, 








will find the coursea profitable one. The 
social questions concern women as well 
as men, and, with suffrage achieved, these 
haye to be faced and grappled with at 
once. Such lectures as Mr. Post’s are an 
educational preparation. 

The tickets for the course are on sale at 
the WOMAN'S JoURNAL Office, and the 
price is one dollar. 

Wo. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Boston, Dec. 27, 1892. 
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THE BOSTON WOMEN’S VICTORY. 


The Woman’s Voice and Public School 
Champion of Dec. 17, under the head of 
**A Noble Victory Nobly Won—A Lesson 
in Voting for Men to Learn,” gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable facts. They indicate 
an organization and enthusiasm never 
equalled in New England among male 
voters. The work done was almost wholly 
gratuitous, the total expense of the cam- 
paign which elected all their nine candi- 
dates for school committee being less than 
one thousand dollars. Of the 10,163 regis- 
tered women, 9,600, or 96 out of every 100 
voted : 

Ward 1. Mrs. Adeline A. Allen, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Miss Nay in charge. 10 registered, 9 
voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Nancy Brown in charge, 
124 registered, 119 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. 
Pierce in charge, 138 registered, 132 voted. Pre- 
cinct 4, Mrs. Almira Phinney in charge, 136 
registered, 131 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. Coltman 
in charge, 129 registered, 126 voted. Precinct 6, 
Mrs. Atwood in charge, 134 registered, 130 voted. 
Precinct 7, Mrs. Snow in charge, 44 registered, 
43 voted. Precinct 8, Mrs. Eustis in charge, 38 
registered, 36 voted. Precinct 9, Mrs. Hobbs in 
charge, 36 registered, 34 voted. Total, 789 reg- 
istered, 760 voted. 

In this ward several women had babies in 
their arms when they came to vote. This solves 
the question of babies. 

Ward 2. Mrs. Sarah J. Woodside, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Bertram in charge, 24 regis- 
tered, 23 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Sprague in 
charge, 34 registered, 33 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. 
Bickford in charge, 44 registered, 43 voted. Pre- 
cinct 4, Mrs. Morse in charge, 35 registered, 33 
voted. Precinct 5, Miss Purcell in charge, 16 
registered, 16 voted. Precinct 6, 12 registered, 
12 voted. Precinct 7, Mrs. Anderson in charge, 
21 registered, 21 voted. Total, 186 registered, 
178 voted. 

Ward 3. Mrs. E. Trask Hill, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Walker in charge, 172 regis- 
tered, 166 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Inez E. Mun- 
day in charge, 76 registered, 75 voted. The 
other could not be found. A very accommodat- 
ing Democrat rendered valuable service to the 
ladies. Precinct 3, Mrs. McFarland in charge, 
83 registered, 80 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. Robin- 
son in charge, 17 registered, 17 voted. Precinct 
5, Mrs. Allen in charge, 30 registered, 29 voted. 
One had moved from the city. Precinct 6, only 
two voters, both voted. 

Ward 4. Mrs. Charlotte Kimball, Chairman. 
Precinct, 1, 58 registered, 55 voted. Precinct 2, 
106 registered, 103 voted. One woman had 
died, one was out of town. The vote of one 
was refused. Precinct 3, 107 registered, 103 
voted. ‘Two had moved, one was sick, one 
failed through neglect. Precinct 4, 60 registered, 
55 voted. ‘Three had scarlet fever in the family, 
one failed through neglect, one was dead. Pre- 
cinct 5, 12 registered, 12 voted. Precinct 6, 42 
registered, 39 voted. Eighteen in all failed to 
vote out of 385. 

Ward 5. Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Cate in charge, 95 registered, 92 
voted. Twowere sick, one lost her vote. Pre- 
cinct 2, Mrs. Pickering in charge, 84 registered, 
81 voted, one sick, two out of town. Precinct 8, 
Mrs. Wetherbee in charge, 6 registered, 6 voted. 
Precinct 4, Mrs. Ellen M. Lee in charge, 38 reg- 
istered, 37 voted, one moved away. Precinct 5, 
Mrs. Bailey in charge, 27 registered, 27 voted. 
Precinct 6, 38 registered, 36 voted. 

Ward 6. Precinct 1, Mrs. Sarah F. Warren, 
Chairman, cared for the whole ward. Mr. Welsh 
rendered valuable service. 2 registered, 2 voted. 
Precinct 2, 8 registered, 8 voted. Precinct 3, 2 
registered, 2 voted. Precinct 4, 3 registered, 3 
voted. Precinct 5, 12 registered, 12 voted. 
Every registered woman voted in this ward, and 
the officials report ball. ts correctly marked. 

Ward 7. Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, Chairman. 
There are in this ward 12 voters, all of whom 





voted. 
Ward 8. Precinct 1, Mrs. Mary White, Chair- 
man. Mrs. M. Emilie Sprague in charge, 22 


registered, 22 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Irene Farr 
in charge, 23 registered. 21 voted. The other 
two were sick. Precinct 3, Mrs. Ross in charge, 
11 registered, 11 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. White 
in charge, 5 registered, 4 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. 
Wakefield in charge, 18 registered, 16 voted, one 
sick, one not found. Precinct 6, 1 registered, 1 
voted. 

Ward 9. Mrs. Mary Gorham, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Miss Baron in charge, 46 registered, 
41 voted. Precinct 2, Miss Bascom in charge. 
125 registered, 119 voted. three sick, one husband 
refused to allow his wife to vote, two out of 
town. Precinct 3, Miss Josephine Selden in 
charge, 41 registered, 39 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. 
Mary B. Marchant in charge, 142 registered, 137 
voted, two had died. ‘This is the precinct where 
the old ladies from the Revere Street Home came 
out in large numbers. This year 28 of their 
number registered; one of the dear women was 
waiting for burial on election day; another los- 
her vote because she was unable to go to Brigh. 
ton to vote, where she resided May Ist. 

Dear old lady Stearns, now almost 93, was 
carried to the ward room about nine o’clock. 
She is so infirm that the kind-hearted hackman 
took her very tenderly in his arms to and from 
the carriage. She was deeply interested in all 
that was transpiring, and was able to tell the 
parties for whom she wished to vote. The 
patriotism of these women is very great. 

Women stood outside the ward room all day 
distributing shps and instructing voters. Pre- 
cinct 5, Mrs. Shorter in charge, 25 registered, 24 
voted, one refused to vote. 

Ward 10. Precinct 2, Mrs. Jessie ’. Raymond 
in charge, 60 registered, 58 voted, two away. 
She reports very polite treatment from the offi- 
cials. Precinct 3, 12 registered, all voted. Pre- 
cinct 4, Mrs. White in charge. She was the 
first to arrive at our office, at 3.30, all the women 
in her precinct having voted. A Chinaman 
named Moy C. Wing voted in that precinct. He 
is said to be the only Chinaman voter in the 


city. 
Ward 11. Mrs. Caroline M. Burgess, chair- 
man. Precinct 1, 5 registered, 5 voted. Pre- 


cinct 2, 16 registered, 16 voted. Precinct 3, 22 
registered, 15 voted. Precinct 5, 83 registered, 
78 voted. Precinct 6, 41 regi-tered, 40 voted. 
Precinct 7, 48 registered, 46 voted. Precinct 8, 
112 registered, 110 voted. Precinct 9, 98 regis- 
tered, 94 voted. Precinct 10, 95 registered, 94 
voted. Precinct 11, 55 registered. 51 voted. 
Mrs. Eldridge, Precinct 6. Mrs. Reed, Pre- 
cinct 5. Mrs. Paine, Precinct 4. Mrs. Silva, 
Precinct 3. Mrs. Locke, Precinct 2. Mrs. 





Sweetland, Precinct 1. 
Mrs. Whitney. 

Ward 12. Mrs. L. A. Morrison, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, no voters. Precinct 2, 11 registered, 
11 voted. Precinct 3, 10 registered, 10 voted. 
Precinct 4, 26 registered, 23 voted, one dead, 
one moved. Precinct 5, 47 registered, 45 voted, 
two moved. 

Ward 13. No one in charge, no report, 46 
registered. Mrs. Deshon cared for four precincts 
in Roslindale. 

Ward 14. Mrs. Mary Williams, chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Davison in charge, 34 regis- 
tered, 33 voted. Precinct 2, 36 registered, 34 
voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Tibbets in charge, 17 
registered, 16 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. Crebbe 
in charge, 62 registered, 60 voted. Precinct 
5, Mrs. Brackett in charge, 30 registered, 29 
voted. Precinct 6, 71 registered, 69 voted. 
Precinct 7, Mrs. Bell in charge, 100 registered, 
98 voted. Precinct 8, Mrs. Dalrymple in 
charge, 115 registered, 112 voted. Precinct 9, 
Mrs. Poole in charge, 44 registered, 42 voted. 
Precinct 10, Mrs. Slack in charge, 54 regis- 
tered, 53 voted. Precinct 11, Mrs. Eaton in 
charge, 98 registered, 92 voted, one died. Pre- 
— 12, Mrs. Pierce in charge, 99 registered, 98 
voted. 

One woman in Ward 14 registered while her 
husband lay dead at home, as it was one of his 
last requests that she should do so. 

One of the Republican precinct officers told 
a woman who was uncertain how many she 
should vote for, that she need vote for but eight 
names. The men laughed at his answer, and 
the woman went away discomfited. The sug- 
gestion comes with this report that one woman 
official should be appointed behind the rail to 
prevent such proceedings. This ward shows a 
ow record; of the 736 registered, all voted but 

Ward 15. Mrs. Kate Y. Barker, chairman. 
Precinct 1, 2 registered, 2 voted. Trecinct 2, 
Martha A. Baird in charge, 18 registered, 18 
voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Vesta H. Cleaves in 
charge, 72 registered, 69 voted. Precinct 4, 
Mrs. Mary A. Mead in charge, 108 registered, 
107 voted. Precinct 5, Melissa J. Knolin in 
charge, 101 registered, 99 voted. Precinct 6, 
Mrs. Etta Copp in charge, 30 registered, 27 
voted. Precinct 7, Mrs. Carrie Pritchell in 
charge, 16 registered, 15 voted. Precinct 8, 
Maria Giddings in charge. 73 registered, 70 
voted. Total, 420 registered, 408 voted; four 
sick, three moved. Coffee and sandwiches were 
furnished at every precinct in this ward. 

Ward 16. Mrs. Mary Coleman, chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Lewis in charge, 17 registered, 
16 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Bowen in charge, 
23 registered, 22 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. 
Marks in charge, 10 registered, 8 voted, one 
moved from the city, the other could not be 
found. Precinct 4, Miss Piper in charge, 39 
registered, 34 voted, two had moved. Precinct 
5, Mrs. Coleman in charge, 6 registered, 5 
voted, one sick. 

Men were smoking in this ward room. The 
woman precinct officer asked that the smoking 
be stopped, and it was done. Mr. May fur- 
nished carriages free of cost. Precinct 6, one 
voted. 

Ward 17. Mrs. Louise C. Loomis, chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Wornick in charge, 120 regis- 
tered, 115 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. Gerrish in 
charge, 114 registered, 102 voted, three out of 
town, one sick. Precinct 3, Mrs. Chapell in 
charge, 91 registered, 88 voted, one away. 
Precinct 4, Miss Gregg in charge, 71 registered, 
68 voted, two sick. Precinct 5, Mrs. Guiness 
in charge, 18 registered, 15 voted, two out of 
town. Precinct 6, Dr. Abbott in charge, 11 
registered, 11 voted. Precinct 7, Miss Miller in 
charge, 9 registered 8 voted, one not found. 
I'recinct 8, 11 registered, 11 voted. Total, 447 
registered, 20 failed to vote. 

Ward 18. Mrs. N. M. Thayer, chairman. 
Precinct 1, 70 registered, 68 voted, one was 
out of town. Precinct 2, 93 registered, 88 voted, 
three moved from the city, one not found, one 
dead. Precinct 3, 108 registered, 104 voted, 
two had moved, one was sick, one too busy to 
pr tect the public schools. Precinct 4, 100 regis- 
tered, 93 voted, six were out of town, one was 
sick. Precinct 5, 64 registered, 58 voted, one 
had serious illness in the home, four had moved, 
one had no interest whatever in the public 
schools. Precinct 6, 43 registered, 41 voted, two 
out of town. Precinct 7, 34 registered, 30 voted, 
two out of town, two had moved. 

Ward 19. Mrs. Sarah Parsons, chairman. 
Precinct 1, 31 registered, no report. Precinct 2, 
17 registered, no report. Precinct 3, 27 regis- 
tered, no report. Precinct 4, 30 registered, 27 
voted. Precinct 5, 62 registered, 60 voted. 
Precinct 6, 52 registered, 51 voted. Precinct 7, 
43 registered, 42 voted, one sick. Precinct 8, 
54 registered, 51 voted, one sick, one away. 
Precinct 9, 16 registered, no report. 

Fine campaign work has been done here, but 
unfortunately helpers could not be found for the 
polling places. The ladies in charge deserve 
great credit for their labors. 

Ward 19. Precinct 3, no precinct officer, all 
voted but three, two sick. 

Ward 20. Precinct 1, Mrs. Martha B. Shep- 
ard, chairman, 12 registered, 12 voted. Pre- 
cinct 2, Mrs. Savage in charge, 14 registered, 
14 voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Bowker in charge, 
56 registered, 54 voted, two moved away. 
Precinct 4, Mrs. Isles in charge, 101 registered, 
98 voted, 3 moved away. Precinct 5, 10 reg- 
istered, 6 voted, three moved away, one sick. 
Precinct 6, 8 registered, 8 voted. Precinct 7, 
Mrs. Wentworth in charge, 69 registered, 67 
voted, one sick, one moved away. Precinct 8, 
a young girl thirteen years of age cared for 
this precinct for her mother through the en- 
tire campaign, 43 registered, 42 voted, and be- 
fore three o'clock she was at home. One was 
sick with typhoid fever. In this precinct a 
woman was given a man’s ballot; it was at 
first decided she could not vote, hut it was 
finally decided she could. Dora Bostwick was 


Ward 18, Precinct 4, 





the young miss who did such valiant work. 
Precinct 9, Mrs. Mitchell in charge. 1% regis- 
tered, 13 voted. Precinct 10, Mrs. Leeman in 
charge, 104 registered, 100 voted. Precinct 11, 
Mrs. Starkey in charge, 88 registered, 86 vt. 
Young Master Starkey worked all day at the 
polls, and declared himself almost dead at | 
night, be had worked so hard, but his mother 
comforted him with the thought he was serving | 
his country. Precinct 12, Mabel Starkey in | 
charge, studying her school lessons in spare | 
moments, 106 registered, 102 voted. Precinct 13, | 
Mrs. Holland in charge 35 registered, 33 voted, | 
two very sick. The young girls and small chil- 
dren worked all day in this ward like little 
beavers. 659 registered, 24 did not vote. A | 
splendid showing for a ward with such dis- 
tances to cover. 

Ward 21. Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, Chairman. | 
Precinct 1, Miss Oliver in charge, 80 regis- | 
tered, 76 voted, one sick, one moved. Precinct 
2, Mrs. Bartlett in charge, 109 registered, 100 
voted. Precinct 3, Mrs. Babcock in charge, 82 | 
registered, 79 voted. Precinct 4, Mrs. Hussey | 
in charge, 48 registered, 44 voted, two out of | 
town. Precinct 5, Mrs. Hathorne in charge, | 
27 registered, 24 voted. Precin t 6, Miss Bed- | 
ford in charge, 84 registered, 78 voted. Pre- 
cinct 7, Mrs. Roc« in charge, 101 registered, 99 
voted. Precinct 8, Edith Smith in charge, 114 | 
registered, 106 voted. Precinct 9, Mrs. Amanda 
Smith in charge, 82 registered, 77 voted, two | 
moved, two sick. Precinct 10, Mrs. Cruff in 
charge, 75 registered, 64 voted. Precinct 11, 
Mrs. Seavey in charge, 72 registered, 71 voted. 
Precinct 12, Mrs. Knowles in charge, 116 reg- 








| difficulty in finding wives. 


tered, 55 did not vote. The ladies desire to 
express thanks to officials and police for many 
favors shown. 

Ward 22. Mrs. Christina Allendorff, Chair- 
man. Precinct 1, Mrs. Baden Brown in charge, 
22 registered, 16 voted, two sick, two moved, 
two not found. Precinct 2, Mrs. Webb in 
charge, 28 registered, 28 voted. Precinct 3, 
Mrs. McMullen in charge, 27 registered, 25 
voted, one sick, one not found. Precinct 4, 1 
registered, 1 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. Plummer 
in charge, 34 registered, 34 voted. Precinct 6, 
Miss Jager in charge, 11 registered, 11 voted, 
Precinct 7, Mrs. Hendry in charge, 26 regis- 
tered, 25 voted, one sick. Precinct 8, Mrs. 
Bocking in charge, 34 registered, 33 voted, one 
sick. Precinct 9, Mrs. McClellan in charge, 23 
registered, 22 voted, one sick. Precinct 10, 
Mrs. Hittle in charge, 50 registered, 50 voted; 
total, 255 registered, 245 voted. 

Ward 23. Precinct 2, Mrs. Osgood in charge, 
56 registered, 53 voted, one sick, one not found, 
another objected to voting in a church vestry, 
thought it desecration of the sacred edifice. 

Precinct 3, Mrs. Sarah A. Wood in charge, 
69 registered, 65 voted, one away from home, 
two couldn't be found. 

A large number of no-license ballots were 
distributed by Mrs. Wood. One invalid who 
grew tired of waiting for the carriage, came by 
the horse-car, lest she lose her vote. Two gen- 
tlemen from the Old Couples’ Home came to the 
precinct to vote for our candidates and no- 
license. 

Precinct 5, Mrs. Susan T. Hall in charge, 78 
registered, 78 voted. Precinct 9, 37 registered, 
35 voted. Precinct 10, 31 registered, 29 voted. 
Precinct 11, 43 registered, 37 voted. Precinct 
12, 77 registered, 74 voted. Precinct 13, Mrs. 
A. J. Stevens in charge, 44 registered, 44 voted. 
Precinct 14, Mrs. Smith in charge, 10 regis- 
tered, 7 vot.d. 

Ward 24. The report of only four precincts 
has been received from Ward 24. Only ten 
failed to vote in these four precincts. We shall 
give a full report next week. 

Ward 25. Mrs. Dorcas Lyman, Chairman. 
Precinct 1, Mrs. Pauline Norcross in charge, 
67 registered, 67 voted. Precinct 2, Mrs. 
Young in charge, 119 registered, 102 voted. 
Precinct 3, Mrs. Clara B. Morrell in charge. 
Precinct 4, Mrs. Louisa Campbell in charge, 25 
registered, 25 voted. Precinct 5, Mrs. Lydia 
Kent in charge, 51 registered, 50 voted, one 
removed to the Old Ladies’ Home. Precinct 6, 
ae Dorcas Lyman in charge, 62 registered, 62 
voted. 


_— +e — 
ON PETITIONS AND MATRIMONY. 


A Southern correspondent in another 
column asks what satisfaction women can 
take in suffrage if it is given to them; and 
some of our friends out West object to 
circulating a suffrage petition on the 
ground that it is humiliating for women 
to petition for a thing to which they have 
so clear a moral right. 

Looked at in one way, this is true; but, 
looked at in another, it is not so bad but 
that it may be borne philosophically. At 
the time when the United States became 
a nation, most men were not allowed to 
vote. Suffrage was limited to men of 
property. Most of the classes of men who 
now possess the vote have had to have it 
given to them by successive extensions of 
the suffrage. Women now are merely 
going through the usual experience. 

In regard to petitions, it is told that 
many years ago in Connecticut a brother 
or uncle of John Brown was convicted of 
murder, and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Afterwards it was dis- 
covered that the crime had been committed 
by another person. Under the laws of 
Connecticut at that time, the only way in 
which a life-prisoner could be released was 
by petitioning the governor for a pardon. 
Brown’s friends advised him to apply for 
a pardon. There was no doubt that under 
the circumstances it would be granted at 
once. Brown answered, in substance: “I 
have been imprisoned for a crime of 
which I was innocent, and I will not peti- 
tion the governor to pardon me and let 
me out. Let the governor petition me for 
pardon and tuke me out!’’ All the remon- 
strances of his friends proved unavailing 
to shake his resolution, and he ended his 
days in prison rather than go through the 
form of petitioning the governor for a 
pardon. Under our present laws and 
customs, petitions are merely the conven- 
tional way of making one’s wishes known 
to the Legislature ; and to refuse to sign or 
circulate one, on the ground that it is 
humiliating, is as great a mistake in its 
way as was made by the stubborn old 
gentleman iv Connecticut. 

Our Southern correspondent recom- 
mends that all women refuse to marry till 
suffrage is granted. This would un- 
doubtedly be efficacious if all women 
would do it. But the only women who 
could be asked to do it are the women 
who believe in suffrage ; and unfortunately 
there are so many women who do not yet 
believe in suffrage that the men who are 
opposed to equal rights would have no 
Moreover, the 
men who want to marry equal rights 
women are generally equal rights men, 
and there seems to be no good reason why 
the women should punish their friends 


| for the sins of their enemies. And, finally, 


to take this course would be to let all the 
rising generation be brought up by 
mothers who are opposed to equal rights; 
which would certainly be undesirable. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has brought 
up five sons to vote for woman suffrage, 
and two daughters to exert their influence 
in the same direction; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has started five children and ten 
grandchildren on the way in which they 
should go; and most of the equal rights 
women seem to think that the cause is 
better promoted in this way than by uni- 
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cates. Those of us who are children of 
the old suffragists, however, are perhaps 
disqualified for giving an impartial judg- 
ment upon this question; we are too 
vitally concerned in the result. If Lucy 
Stone, for instance, had stuck to her 
original intention not to marry, what 
would have become of the present writer? 


A. 8S. B. 
————E——— 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Kate Field lately lectured in Lowell, 
Mass. The Arena of that city says of the 
lecture: 


One could not help commenting upon 
the absurdity of our suffrage when he 
stopped to think that the Sicilian bandit, 
the Russian dynamitard or the Bohemian 
beggar could, in a few years after gettin 
through the ports, obtain privileges an 
assume rights that are denied to this bril- 
liant woman by reason of her sex. What 
a monumental exhibition of folly it is to 
deny to pure, educated, brainy American 
women, wives, sisters and daughters, the 
right that we fully extend to the sweep- 
ings of European prisons and almshouses! 


The women of the Republic have as 
vital an interest in its welfare as men 
have, and they should take as deep an in- 
terest in its politics and all that advances 
or retards its prosperity. — New York 
Recorder. 


A Texas paper lately assured its readers 
that ‘‘a man might possibly favor woman 
suffrage and yet at last find a welcome at 
the gate of heaven.” This assurance re- 
lieves us of any doubts as to the fate of our 
friends Charles Kingsley, Henry Ward 
Beecher, George William Curtis, J. G. 
Whittier and many others. ‘The Texan 
editor was born too late. He should have 
lived in the time of Boswell, that abject 
admirer of Dr. Johnson, who was present 
on the occasion of a discussion as to our 
prospects after death. A Quaker lady 
present ventured to ougeens the hope 
‘that in another world the sexes would 
be equal,” and was put down by Boswell, 
with the retort: ‘Ihatis being too ambi- 
tious, madam. We might as well desire 
to be equal with the angels.” — Wives and 
Daughters. 

a 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—The League met at the 
residence of Mr. William T. Eaton on 
Wednesday of last week. The evening 
was spent in considering certain social 
problems,treated in four papers as follows: 
‘‘Labor Combinations,” Mrs. A. M. Wil- 
liams; ‘*Strikes,” by Mrs. Wm. 'T. Eaton; 
‘*Lock-outs,” by Miss Emma C, Stuart; 
and ‘“*State Arbitration,” by Mrs. E. 8S. 
Boland. The animated discussion which 
followed was participated in by various 
members, including Messrs. Williams and 
Eaton, whose business experience lent ad- 
ditional interest to their views. After the 
debate, the. president explained the plan 
of enrolling all woman suffragists of 
Massachusetts in a Representative District 
book, and a number of signatures were 
obtained. The book was given into the 
handsof oneof the members, who will circu- 
late it during the next month, after which 
another member will take charge of it. In 
this way it is expected that a thorough 
canvass of the suffragists of South 
Boston will be made. B. 


MALDEN.—The League held its regular 
meeting Wednesday evening, with a large 
attendance, Miss Wilson presiding. After 
the reading of reports and the transac- 
tion of the regular business, Miss Wilson 
presented the speaker of the evening, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, whose subject was 
“The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity.”’ Mrs. Diaz spoke for more than 
an hour, and her intense earnestness car- 
ried her avd'ence with her. The key- 
note of her ad Iress was ‘*Love,” that luve 
for humanity which teaches us that all 
mankind are brothers, and should have an 
equal chance in life. She spoke of char- 
itable and reformatory institutions as 
“surface-work,” remedying the evils of 
life which are the results of the mis- 
takes and wrong-doing of past genera- 
tions, and which should not exist. She 
urged upon her hearers the importance of 
“root-work,” that is, beginning at the 
foundation of things. First begin with 
self; develop all one’s own powers, physi- 
¢al, mental and moral, to the highest pos- 
sible point; then one is prepared to begin 
to work in the right way for others. Re- 
ferring to the work of the Associated 
Charities, Mrs. Diaz said: ‘‘When ‘Asso- 
ciated Justice’ prevails, we shall have no 
need of charity.” She touched upon tem- 
perance, the ‘woman question,’’ business 
Telations, education, and other vita] mat- 
ters, showing that the first thing needful 
to the right adjustment of the complicated 
affairs of the world is that a higher ideal 
of character shall be inculeated in the 
home, and thence spread to all mankind. 
A brief discussion followed, cut short 
only by the lateness of the hour. The 
League is contemplating having Mrs. 

iaz give a course of her ‘Humanity 
Talks” later in the season, if sufficient 
interest is shown to make it advisable. 

5S. F. SARGENT, 
Sec. M. W. S. League. 

Prasopy.—The club will hold its an- 
nual meeting Monday evening, Jan. 9, at 
Franklin Hall. 

———_____§~@>—___. 


FROM THE PRESS COMMITTEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

If the persons preparing the reports of 
Committees and State work to be pre- 
ented at the Washington convention will 
Write upon one side of the paper only, and 
have the MSS. in proper shape for the 
Printer, they will confer a great favor 
Upon the press committee. This commit- 


_ tee wishes to get out the published report 





as soon as possible after the convention, 
and if written reports are ready for the 
printer, they can be turned over to him as 
soon as presented and accepted. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Chairman Press Com. N. A. W. S. A. 


—_—___+or+—___—_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, DEc. 28, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the first time in the history of this 
country, the Pilgrim Mothers were pub- 
licly honored, at a commemoration and 
dinner given by our New York City 
Woman Suffrage League at Jaeger’s, 
Madison Ave. and 59th St., on Friday, 
Dec. 23, the correct date of the landing 
from the Mayflower. It was a notable 
gathering of intelligent and intellectual 
women, who came not only from this city, 
but from many of the towns and villages 
near by. For the first hour there was an 
informal reception, where they were in- 
troduced to the distinguished guests of 
the day. Then the doors of the banquet 
room were opened, and, to the music of a 
march, 168 women were seated at the 
tables. A dainty and abundant repast 
was served, in strong contrast with the 
meagre fare of those brave pioneers! 
Soon after three o’clock, your corre- 
spondent, as president of the League, 
called for order and gave the first toast, 
“The Pilgrim Mothers,” following with 
an historical review of what women did 
for the Mayflower expedition, and de- 
scribing the sufferings and heroism of our 
foremothers; pointing out that, although 
so little has been said of their deeds, their 
sacrifices have been of the utmost value 
in the nation ever since that date, Dec. 23, 
272 years ago, when “there landed on 
Plymouth Rock 32 women, accompanied 
by 69 men and children.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton responded 
to the toast, ‘‘Heroines and Martyrs.” 
She was received with great enthusiasm, 
and painted in eloquent language the 
achievements of women, not only in those 
earlier days, but in the struggle for inde- 
pendence and in the hours when the na- 
tion was formed. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke wittily and 
well in reply to the toast, ‘*The Landing 
of the Foremothers.” She censured the 
entire ignoring of the deeds and even the 
names of women, and graphically de- 
scribed her visit to the monument of the 
‘“*Pilgrim Fathers,” whereon no record 
was to be found of the Pilgrim Mothers. 

Miss Julia May sang effectively ‘‘When 
the Heart is Young.” 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker replied to 
the toast, ‘*The Pilgrim Fathers and their 
Sons.” Asat the men’s feasts they some- 
times give a toast to “The Pilgrim 
Mothers,” so we would not wholly forget 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Mrs. Hooker paid 
a beautiful tribute to those men who are 
willing to champion the claims of women 
for equality of rights. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman was ex- 
pected to reply to the toast, ‘*Pioneer 
Heroines,” but she was detained at home 
by indisposition. 

Mrs. Helene J. Goldsmith sang charm- 
ingly ‘‘A Winter Lullaby.” 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, president of the 
Kings Co. Woman Suffrage Association, 
replied to the toast, ‘‘Women Lawyers,” 
speaking of Deborah, of the women doc- 
tors of Bologna, and of the prospects of 
women in the legal profession to-day. 

Miss Charlotte F. Daley recited an ex- 
quisite original poem, ‘The Song of the 
Golden-rod.” 

As aclose we rose and sang two verses 
of America, ‘‘Land of our mothers’ pride.” 
Thus ended one of the most notable gath- 
erings and marked events of the year. 

Letters of regret were received from 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen, Mrs. 
Clara Neymann and ‘Marion Harland.” 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, who had 
been announced as one of the speakers, 
was prevented from coming by the fact 
that the new church building in Orange 
was dedicated on the same day butanote 
expressing her regrets wasreceived. Mrs. 
Flora Adams Darling, president of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and Columbian Daughters, 
sent a graceful letter of congratulation. 
Among those present were the officers of 
the League, Docia C. Goss, Esther Herr- 
man, Hannah Allen and Emily L. Wake- 
man, vice-presidents; Mrs. Winifred E. 
Judge, recording secretary ; Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Emily S. Van Beil, treasurer ; Miss Theresa 
Barcalow, chairman executive committee ; 
Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, president Sorosis; 
Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor Church Union; 
Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon, editorial staff 
of the Recorder ; Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs 
Septima M. Collis, Mrs. L. T. Busby, Mrs. 
Martha T. Bishop, Miss Rae E. Sprague, 
Mrs. Hannah Secor, Mrs. G. P. Kroh and 


printed on souvenir programmes of suf- 





Mrs. Cornelia Carey. 
The ushers were Misses Clara Wakeman, 


Bertha Johnston, Flora Sprague, Bertha 
and Fanny Kalish and Mathilde Kurezyn. 

Besides the Suffrage League, other so- 
cieties represented were Sorosis, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Daugh- 
ters of 1812, Colonial Dames, Columbian 
Daughters, Society of Political Study, 
Health Protective Association and W. C. 
T. U. Women were present who were 
descended from John Bradford, Edward 
Winslow, Paul Revere, John Mayhew, 
Governeur Morris, Robert Livingston,Jon- 
athan Edwards, William Samuel Johnson, 
Daniel Webster, and John and Abigail 
Adams. The menu and toasts were 


frage yellow, and the dining-room was 
dressed with evergreens and potted plants. 
The papers the next day gave us good 
reports, and we are all rejoiced that we 
made such a success of our effort. As for 
your correspondent, it had been for years 
a dream to havea **Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner,” and seldom is it given to one in this 
world so thoroughly to realize a dream. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


— —_+~@> —— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Round 
Point, Me., is now at her home, taking a 
much needed rest after an extensive tour 
of the United States and Canada, where 
she has had great success in lecturing. 


The last meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club was commemorative of 
the beloved poet Whittier. Very tender, 
very appreciative and beautiful were the 
tributes by those who had known and 
loved Mr. Whittier. 

Virginia Mauvais, a famous French 
teacher who recently died, was educated 
in accordance with the theories of Rous- 
seau. She learned to read at 18. At 45 
she retired from business with a property 
of $100,000, which she has left to charity. 

For several years, at the annual exami- 
nation at the Conservatory of Music in 
Paris, no girl has shown a voice of the 
first quality. The deficiency is attributed 
to training by unskilled teachers in the 
public schools instead of by special sing- 
ing teachers. 

Mr. Williams Foote, whe thrashed a 
man for annoying lady bathers at Down- 
derry, Cornwall, was fined $50. The 
ladies of the neighborhood have presented 
him with a check for $120, and a gold 
scarf-pin set with diamonds in the shape 
of a horse-whip. 

The higher education of women has 
gone farther in Roumania than in some 
countries of Western Europe. ‘T'wenty- 
seven women with 255 men have entered 
the University of Bucharest in one year, 
and at Jassy 26 women with 108men. At 
the latter examination only one woman 
failed to 28 men. 

All the white schools of Lynchburg, 
Va., have women for principals, except 
the High School. One colored woman is 
principal of a colored school, Mrs. Amelia 
E. P. Pride, a graduate of Hampton. The 
Superintendent of schools believes in 
women as principals. He says they look 
after things in a building better than men. 

On account of the annual N. A. W.S. A. 
meeting, to be held at Washington, Janu- 
ary 15 to 19, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road announces rate of $12.67 for tickets 
from Boston to Washington and return 
via any of the Sound Lines to New York, 
thence via the ‘‘Royal Blue R. R. Line.” 
For those desiring to go by rail all the 
way, rate of $15.90 has been made. By 
the latter route, through Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Cars are run between Boston 
and Washington without change. The 
New York delegation to the above named 
meeting have decided to use the ‘*Royal 
Blue Line,” en route to Washington and 
return, and special cars for their exclu- 
sive use willbe provided. Delegates from 
New England are invited to join this | 
party, and those desiring to do so should 
advise Mr. A. J. Simmons, New England 
Passenger Agent, B. & O. R. R., 211 
Washington Street, Boston, at once, in 
order that sufficient accommodations may 
be provided. 


AYER’S | 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 














Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 





Price 20 cents per pound. 








Directions: Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount | 
of water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. | 


Follow directions and you will use no other. 
Principal grocers sell it. 


| 





Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 


M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 


Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune) says 


she believes herself to be the first 
woman who ever read a paper before a 
mixed andieuce in Virginia. Three years 
ago, by invitation, she read a paper on 
Mary Washington. She entered the room, 
escorted by the governor, and was re 
ceived with applause and respect by the 
very people who, twenty years ago, would 
have ostracised a woman for occupying 
such a position. Mrs. Terhune says in 
the N. Y. Recorder: “Thirty years ago 
there was a missionary meeting at the 
church I attended in Richmond. One 
afternoon in the parlor of the church one 
of the ladies got up, and, in the most 
modest manner, told of the claims of for- 
eign missions. ‘I'wo of her friends left the 
room in tears, and a number of them 
refused to recognize her afterward because 
she had so degraded herself! But there 
has been a revolution since then.” 





‘“*T was deaf for a year, caused by catarrh 
in the head, but was perfectly cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” H. Hicks, Roches- 
ter, N. Y 
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We are the only establishment in 
Boston that makes a specialty of 
DRAPERY and UPHOLSTERY. 

Our stock is selected with careful 
consideration as to Interior Deco- 
rating, and comprises many designs 
and colorings exclusively our own. 

We have a fine line of goods of 
true artistic merit at a moderate cost, 
as well as expensive fabrics. 

We cheerfully give estimates and 
either for 


advice, small or large 


orders. 


J. W. Wildes & Company, 
24 and 26 Bromfield Street, 
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‘The Press” 


(NEW YORK) 


FOR 1893. 


Has a larger Daily Circulation than any other 
Republican Newspaper in America. 


DAILY. SUNDAY. WEEKLY. 


The Aggressive Republican Journal 
of the Metropolis. 
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Founded December Ist, 1887. 
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The Most Remarkable Newspaper Success 
in New York. 


The Press is a National Newspaper. 

Cheap news, vulgar sensations and trash find 
no place in the columns of THE PRESS. 

THE PRESS has the brightest Editorial page 
in New York. It sparkles with points. 

THE PRESS SUNDAY EDITION is a splen- 
did paper, covering every current topic of interest. 

THE PRESS WEEKLY EDITION contains 
all the good things of the Daily and Sunday 
editions. 


AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


THE PRESS has no superior in New York. 


THE PRESS 


Within the reach of all. The Best and Cheapest 
Newspaper in America. 


Daily and Sunday, one Year, $5.00 
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one “ 45 
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Send for THE PRESS circular. 
Samples free. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Liberal Commissions. 


Address, 
THE PRESS, 
38 PARK ROW, 





AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS tHeatre. 





ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager. 
HOLIDAY ATTRACTION . 
TWO WEEKS ONLY. JAN. 2. 
The Great Organization 


R ic E 5 Ss SURPRISE 


PARTY 
in their superior 


iinet swverer “1AQQ.? 


Every evening at 7.45. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,,........ Proprietor and Manager. 








Monday, JAN. 2. 


DeWOLF HOPPER 


And his MERRY COMPANY, presenting the 
greatest of all comic opera successes, 


= WANG€ 


Written by J. Cheever Goodwin. 
Composed by Woolson Morse. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2 
Fifth week and still booming. 


HOYT'S A 
LATEST | Temperance 
SUCCESS Town. 


Satire! Humor!! 





Horse Sense!!! 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 





Week Jan. 2. 


The White 
Squadron. 


H. H. CARTER’S 


CHRISTMAS 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 

Quaint Novelties in Cards, 

Wired Photograph Racks, 

Silver Sets, 
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Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 

Gold Pens and Silver and Pearl Penholders. 
FINE STATIONERY, 


ENGRAVING, DIE-CUTTING, CARD 
PRINTING AND DIE-STAMPING, 


3 BEACON STREET. 
All New Goods, 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 











3 Beacon Street. 
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EUROPEAN 
Photographs 


We publish over 15,000 subjects in 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Including views from all parts of the 
world and reproductions of famous works 
of art. We suggest to persons 


GOING ABROAD 


That instead of spending half of their 
time looking for photographs, they wait 
until their return and buy them of us. 
Special attention given to mounting 
collections of photographs in albums or 
on cards. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street, 
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The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, 

ANNA RICE POWELL, { E?!toRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





NEW YORK. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
OUTLOOK ON THE YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


How broad and deep, 
New year domains, 
Long prairie plains, 

Vast ocean sweep! 

On nearest shore, 

To look ahead, 

The glory shed 
Seems more and more. 
But ob, how soon 

Bright seasons pass, 

Like flower of grass, 
That fades by noon: 


So youth and age 
In swiftness fly; 
Men live, they die, 
This ends the page. 


Nay! for the years 
Renew their prime; 
Beyond brief time, 
God’s Home appears! 
Whitman, Mass. 
a 
‘ WHITTIER. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


A rugged rock is the mountain, 
Rock from the base to crown; 

But the mountains, glens and valleys, 
Where the brooks come leaping down, 

Are gardens of tender, ferny things, 
Sweet tangles of green and brown. 


Like the mountain stood the poet! 
Strength of the hills was he, 

In the quiet sky uplifted, 
A moveless sanctity ; 

And the listening lands heard thunders roll 
Of a Sinai prophecy. 


But the brooks in his heart were singing, 
Singing «ll night and day, 
And little rhyme-mosses nestled 
Over the ledges gray, 
And a poet’s radiant world of flowers 
Out-bloomed from the Yea and Nay. 
—Unity. 


Se 
WHITTIER. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Thou who hast taught what wide horizons be, 

To the cramped souls of common toiling men, 

Living on low malarial waste and fen, 

Hast blown across their souls like sea winds free, 

And lifted clouds of doubt and made them see, 

High purpose in the lives so mean till then, 

Thou hast at last laid down thy wearied pen, 

Hast fled with Death,—glad, glad with Death to 
flee. 

But still thy life in all our lives lives on, 

Thy word hath shaped our souls, our hearts im- 
prest, 

On all thy time thy hand its mark hath left, 

And if tnis be to die, then life is won 

By dying, and to die alone is blest, 

The man first lives, when he death's sleep hath 
slept. — Unity. 

—_~+o-_____ 


DROUGHT. 
BY LINDA M. DUVALL. 


Most barren is the soil that lies, 
Sun-hardened, under molten skies; 

No cloud’s soft shade, no opening flower, 
Nor palmy green, nor fragrant shower, 


But desert waste of bare brown sand 

With herbage scant—an arid land 

Where fairest seeds, scarce nourished, die, 
And vain mirage hangs in the sky. 

All scentless is the pale-hued rose, 

O’er which no bursting tempest throws 

Its amber shower, nor nightly dew 

Comes trickling the barred heavens through. 


And worthless is the shriveled fruit, 
In parchéd soil slow gaining root; 
Denied the flavor sweet, the bloom, 
The rounded softness, rich periume. 


So hearts lie waste in which no tears 
Enrich the mold through lengtheued years; 
For sorrow, like the freighted cloud, 
Bears blessings in its gloomy shroud. 


Be thankful, then, O soul opprest, 
If tempest beat about thy rest. 
The flowers of faith will bloom more bright 
For all the terrors of the night. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 
—_—— +O OO 


JOE’S WIFE. 


Dr. Ford was driving home in the 
twilight, after working hard all day, tired 
and anxious as to the result of an impor- 
tant operation performed that morning. 
The mud spattered up from the streets as 
he rolled along, and the chilling Novem- 
ber drizzle gave to the trees a forlorn, al- 
most ghastly aspect. His heart warmed 
as he pictured to himself a wife watching 
for him with a welcome smile from their 
cosy parlor, dinner ready, and a long, rest- 
ful evening before them. 

But, as he drew near home, no cheerful 
light streamed from door or window. All 
seemed as dark and deserted as the drip- 
ping street. He threw the reins to the 
boy whose duty it was to hold the horse 
on his professivnal rounds, aud flung open 
the door with an irritated, injured feeling. 

No tender smile; no sympathetic voice ; 
no firelight; no dinner apparently. 

“Elinor!” he called. 

No answer. 

Elinor!” 

This time a voice spoke out of the dark- 
ne:s—a tired voice : 





“Do be more quiet, John; the baby is 
just going to sleep.” 

**Confound it! Why isn’t there a light 
here? And why isn’t the baby asleep 
before this time of night?” 

**He has been fretful all day with his 
teeth, and I have not had a chance to 
change my dress.” 

A wailing cry from the nursery sent the 
voice hurrying thither, and the doctor, 
with some inaudible words, proceeded to 
light the gas and take off the wet over- 
coat. The house was cold; the parlor 
had been arranged by Hibernian hands; an 
odor of something burning stole in from 
the kitchen. A pleasant reception for a 
man after a long day’s work! 

He ran up stairs with no gentle foot- 
step. His wife sat by the nursery fire; 
her face wore a weary expression, and 
she had on the same blue gown that she 
had donned for breakfast. The baby at 
length slept in her arms. She held up a 
warning finger as her husband came blun- 
dering in, but already baby’s light slum- 
ber had been disturbed, and the process of 
soothing and singing had to be repeated 
for the fifteenth time. 

It seemed to the young mother as if her 
patience could hold out no longer. It 
was provoking to have the little one 
startled from his uneasy dreams again. 
She knew Bridget would spoil the dinner. 
She had been trying all day to get down 
stairs to make the house pleasant with a 
magic touch here and there. She longed 
to get into a fresh gown, and brush her 
hair, but there had been no time for her 
to do one of these things. Nurse was 
away with a sick sister, and babies 
always demand more from their mothers 
than from any one else. ‘They are tyran- 
nical, and know and seize every opportu- 
nity to prove their power over the anxious, 
half ignorant young mothers who are 
happy after all to be their slaves. 

When at last the dinner bell rang, Mrs. 
Ford laid the baby in his crib, sound 
asleep this time, warm and lovely in his 
utter repose. She gave a hurried dab at 
her wavy hair, caught up a fresh hand- 
kerchief? and ran down to join her hus- 
band, who sat at the table with a decided- 
ly cross look on his face. He barely 
tasted the soup, then pushed it away in 
disgust. 

‘*Burned?” asked his wife. 

«Of course. Can’t you smell it all over 
the house? Why don’t you look after 
Bridget a little?” 

‘Why, John, I have hardly been duwn 
stairs to-day.” 

‘*Where’s Hannah?” 

‘She went to her sister’s last night.” 

“Oh, yes; Iforgot. What’s this? Cold 
corned beef? Really, Elinor, have you 
nothing else to offer?” 

‘*Would you like an omelet?” 

“No.” 

‘**What, then?” 

‘*A beefsteak, if you have one.” 

Mrs. Ford rose and went to the kitchen. 
The girl, of course, had just filled up the 
range with fresh coal, so there was noth- 
ing to be done but make the best of the 
cold meat, potatoes and macaroni, fol- 
lowed by a dessert of apple pudding and 
cheese. 

Dr. Ford found fault with the potatoes, 
and said he was tired of macaroni; the 
bread was dry, and the butter not perfect. 
As to the pudding: ‘My mother always 
had mince pies at this season,” said he. 

This was the last straw, and his wife, un- 
usually sensitive to straws to-night, could 
bear no more. 

“It is a pity you ever left your mother.” 

**I think so, too,” he responded, push- 
ing his chair back. 

His wife hesitated a moment whether to 
run around the table and burst into tears 
upon her husband's shoulder, or to rush 
up stairs and have a good cry by baby’s 
side. She decided upon the latter course, 
and with quivering lip left the room and 
shut herself up in the nursery, where the 
fire was dying on the hearth, and the 
baby breathing softly, in strange contrast 
to her overwrought condition. 

“Well, it is provoking. Women always 
must cry and fly ina passion about trifles.” 

But her husband, even as he thought 
these words, began to feel repentant. He 
remembered the teething baby and the 
long day at home alone. In another 
moment, he would have followed his wife 
upstairs and apologized for the pain he 
had given her. But the doorbell rang, 
and a summons to visit a sick man at a 
distance sent him at once into the wet 
night. And all domestic grievances were 
forgotten before he had driven two hun- 
dred yards. 

The patient lived in a squalid part of 
the town by the river. ‘The darkness 
seemed deeper in the poor neighborhood, 
the rain more soaking and the wind keener. 
The river swept sullenly by, a black, 
swollen tide, reflecting the flaring lights 
on the bridge. But the doctor minded 
this discomfort very little. He was in 
love with his profession, ardent and 
young. Besides, the despised dinner had 








given him new courage to fight pain and 
death. 

He entered the one room of the low 
house to which he had been directed, with 
a face quite free of impatience. A woman 
opened the door for him—a lean, miserable 
creature, with pale eyes void of expres- 
sion. Her thin hair hung over her neck, 
her calico dress fell limply from her 
sharp shoulders. She stared at the doctor 
as he entered, and he could see there 
were tears in her childlike eyes. 

*Joe’s sick,” she said slowly, gazing 
into his face. 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

‘*He—he’s going to die, maybe,” she 
faltered piteously. 

**No, L hope not.” 

**Joe’s sick,” she repeated in a whisper, 
shaking her head. 

‘**Who’s come?” asked a voice from the 
bed in the corner of the room. ‘Nellie, 
girl, who are you talking with?” 

“It is Dr. Ford, whom you sent for,” 
said the physician, approaching the bed. 

One candle lighted dimly the untidy, 
comfortless place, showing a stove, and a 
man with tumbled hair and rough beard 
lying among the pillows of his bed. 

**Oh, the doctor,” said he, with feverish 
eyes staring from under shaggy brows. 

‘*How long have you been ill?” asked 
Dr. Ford, sitting down on a rickety chair. 

‘It’s a week since I gave up, but I’ve 
been feeling bad for a long time.” 

The doctor placed his little thermometer 
under the patient’s tongue, and waited 
silently. 

‘*Joe’s sick,” moaned the girl, peering 
out of the shadows. 

The sufferer seemed irritated by the 
repetition of these words, and made an 
impatient gesture, but, as he did so, 
glanced pitifully at the slouching figure. 

‘*What you need most is good nursing,” 
said the doctor, after examining the 
patient. 

The man’s face darkened. The woman 
hovered aimlessly over the stove. 

“She’s my wife,” said the sick man 
hoarsely. ‘I know she aint quite like 
other folks. But she’s peaceful and good; 
not bold and noisy like other women. I 
pitied her first off; then I got kind o’ fond 
of her. And she”’— 

The girl had crept to the bedside, and 
stood there with her vacant, troubled 
face, fumbling with the pillows. 

‘Joe, she said, much as a mother 
might speak her baby’s name. 

‘She can’t do nothing more for me nor 
for herself,” whispered the man, as he 
clasped one of the fluttering hands in his. 

**Poor thing !’’ murmured the doctor. 

“TI can earn good wages when I am 
well,” went on the invalid, ‘ and I did the 
cooking and kept the house tidy then. 
Now everything’s going wrong. She spoils 
all the victuals; but she don’t mean to.” 

At this moment, something on the stove 
boiled over with a loud hiss, and filled the 
room with the odor of scorching milk. 
The girl started, then moved toward the 
ruined mess. 

‘Oh, dear me!” said the sick man under 
hisbreath. ‘*Don’t burn yourself, Nellie,” 
he called as if to a child. 

‘*It’s scorched, Joe,” she said, the tears 
overflowing at last. 

‘“* Never mind, my girl, throw it 
away. We can get plenty more. You see, 
doctor,” he said in his hoarse voice, ‘I 
can’t speak rough to her. She’s my wife.” 

The doctor sat with bent head, speech- 
less. 

**1°ll send you a nurse, my man,” he 
said after a pause. ‘*What you need is 
good care. I will come again to-morrow.” 
And, with a low bow to man and wife, 
now clinging together hand in hand, the 
doctor said good-night, and went on his 
way. 

‘Thank you, sir,” called the sick man, 
much moved. 

The gir] started, aud wiped the last tear 
from her lashes. 

Two hours later, a capable, kind- 
hearted woman was installed as nurse in 
the little home by the river. She brought 
with her food in abundance, and comforts 
of all kinds. 

Dr. Ford drove slowly homeward. 
Though it was late, a bright light shone 
from the parlor window as he stopped. 
The glow of a wood fire illuminated the 
room as he entered. But no one came to 
meet him. His wife sat in her rocker, 
fast asleep. ‘The lamp threw a radiance 
oyer her bronze-brown hair and one deli- 
eate cheek, as she slept with her head 
against the crimson back of the chair. 
Her face wore a sweet, childlike expres- 


| sion, with a touch of pathos about the 


lips, and her hands lay closely clasped in 
the lap of her gown of soft dove color. 

Near the fire stood a white draped 
table, holding a tempting little repast, 
carefully arranged. From a slender glass 
in the midst hung one red rose. ‘The 
doctor knew she had cut it for him from 
her favorite plant. On a pretty table 
reposed the flukiest and most delectable of 
mince pies, 


, the 





Dr. Ford stooped and kissed his wife’s 
fair cheek reverently. She stirred, then 
opened her large eyes slowly. ; 

“Oh, you have come! I am sorry I was 
not awake to meet you. But here’s a 
mince pie. 1 sent over to your mother for 
one.” 

‘Hang the pie!” cried John Ford. 
**Elinor, I am a brute!” 

“Oh, no, dear—only a man, instead of 
an archangel, as I once believed you to be. 
But never mind. How do you like my 
dress?’ | 

“It is divine, and you are an angel, | 
Elinor. But, dearest, come and sit by me. | 
I have just been to see a gentleman. I 
want to tell you all about it.”—Buffalo 
News. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Kansas E. S. A. held its ninth | 
annual meeting in Enterprise, December | 
6, 7 and 8. 

The day sessions were held in the Meth- | 
odist Episcopal church, the evening meet- 
ings in the upera house, which was taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion. The 
suffrage color in various shades predomi- 
nated. ‘*Welcome K. E. 8. A.” on an 
orange drapery hung across the stage over- 
head, and Lucretia Mott’s motto, “Truth 
for Authority and not Authority for 
Truth,” appeared on a white ground at the 
rear. 

The first executive session was held 
Tuesday afternoon. 

‘Tuesday evening opened with a solo by 
Miss Lena Mater, and prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Grassmeuck, pastor of the German M. E. 
church of Enterprice. 

Hon. C. Hoffman, mayor of Enterprise, 
Dr. McGrill, president of the council, and 
Rev. J. 8. Ford occupied seats on the 
platform. 

Hon. C. B. Hoffman welcomed the con- 
vention, and Mrs. May Belleville Brown, 
of Salina, responded. 

President Laura M. Johns delivered her 
annual address. It occupied nearly an 
hour, and was fully up to her usual high 
standard. 

The following committees were named: 

On Credentials: Martia L. Berry, Lizzie F. 
Hopkins, Jessie W. Morton. 

Plan of Work: Alla B. Stryker, S. A. Thurs- 
ton, Amanda Way, T. J. Smith, Luella Kray- 
bill, Martha Spencer. 

On Resolutions ;: Carrie E. Tiffany, M.D., Mrs. 
L. Hauk, Minnie D. Morgan, A. A. Welch, Eva 
Harding, M. D., Augusta Knower, Mecca Hoff- 
man. 


A drizzling rain which had been falling 
all day changed to’a driving snow-storm 
at night, and continued through Wednes- 
day. ‘Trains were blocked, wires were 
down, no mails arrived that day, and the 
attendance was cut down fully one-half in 
consequence. 

Wednesday A. M. the delegates made 
their way as best they could to the church, 
some in carriages, but most on foot. We 
know of but one delegate who yielded to 
the seductions of a cozy parlor and hot 
stove, and staid away. 

The meeting opened with prayer by 
Rev. W. G. ‘Todd, pastor of the People’s 
Church of Topeka. 

‘The report of the executive committee 
was madeand it was decided that the prepa- 
ration of studies for the auxiliaries, begun 
last year, be continued ; one study a month 
to be furnished, and last year’s committee 
to be continued. It consists of Laura M. 
Johns, Lizzie F. Hopkins and May Belle- 
ville-Brown. The studies will be furnished 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Woman’s 
Tribune for publication. The Lincoln 
Beacon will also publish them. 

‘The recommendation to ask the next 
Legislature to submit an amendment te 
strike out the word male from the State 
constitution called forth an earnest dis- 
cussion, in which nearly the entire con- 
vention took part. So important did the 
consider this question, that, although 
both the Populist and Republican parties 
in Kansas stand pledged in their State 
platforms this year to the submission of 
an amendment, the convention hesitated 
about indorsing this course, knowing full 
well the difficulties in the way and the 
hard work that must be done to overcome 
them. Final action was postponed, and it 
was made a special order for 2 P.M 
Thursday. 

Wednesday afternoon Mrs. A. A.Welch, 
of Cedarville, read a carefully prepared 
and interesting paper on **The Progress 
of Women.” Mrs. 8S. A. Thurston, of 
Topeka, made an address on ‘Business 
Lite for Women.” It was able and prac- 
tical, and was fully discussedby the con- 
vention. Mrs. C. L. Denton, of Attica, 
gave one of her admirable talks on ‘*The 
Bible Status of Women,” and Mrs. Ella 
W. Brown, attorney at law, of Holton, 
gave a parliamentary drill, using a manual 
prepared by herself. | 

Wednesday evening the storm still 
raged, but most of the delegates and a | 
goodly number of citizens assembled. The | 
meeting opened with an inspiring song, 
“O Sing of Wyoming,” by a quartette of | 
college girls, and prayer by Rev. Amanda | 
W | 





ay. 
Prof. John H. Engle, principal of the 
Enterprise public schools, made his first 
speech for woman suffrage, and it was such 
a good one we hope it will not be his last. 
A suffrage duet, ‘‘Not for Joseph,” by 
Miss Ad: laide and Mr. Harry Statz, was 
well rendered. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. T. J. Smith, of McPherson, Rev. W. | 
G. Todd aud Rev, Amanda Way. A tele- | 
gram of greeting from the Mass. W. 5S. A. 
in session, signed Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe and Mary. A. Livermore, was re- 
esived with great applause, and a reply 
ordered sent. A pleasing solo, ‘‘*The day 
is done,” by Miss Ollie Lassure, rounded 
out a very full evening, and we waded | 
home through the snow. 
Thursday morning opened with prayer | 
by Annie L. Diggs. The report of the | 
committee on revision of the constitution | 


| was made by Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, chair- | 


man. The principal points of revision 
create the offices of State Attorney, State 
Parliamentarian and State Librarian; 
equalize the annual dues which the aux- 
iliaries must pay into the State treasury, 
and fix the amount at 25 vents for each 
voting member of the auxiliary. Aux- 
ilaries organized less than six months 
preceding Sept. 15, the end of the fiscal 
year, shall pay only one-half that sum the 
first year. 
Thursday afternoon, officers were elec- 
ed as follows: 
President—Laura M. Johns, Sa:ina. 
Vice-President—Annie L. Diggs, Lawrence. 
Recording Secretary—Anna C. Wait, Lincoln, 
P evepenamy Sec: etary—Lizzie F. Hopkins, 
alina. 
Treasurer—Martia L. Berry, Cawker City. 
State Attorney and State Parliamentarian~ 
Ella W. Brown. 
State Librarian—May Belleville-Brown. 


The election of district presidents, by 
consent, is left to the executive committee. 

‘The proposition to indorse the submis- 
sion of a suffrage amendment was taken 
up, and elicited a more earnest discussion 
than on the preceding day. Further re- 
flection seemed but to augment and fasten 
the conviction that the time has come in 
Kansas to do this. Mrs. Denton pledged 
the vote of her three sons for the amend- 
ment. Mrs. Gates promised the vote of 
her husband, and many others did the 
sume. Dr. Eva Harding and Dr. Evelyn 
Tiffany each pledged one-tenth of her on 
come to aid the campaign for the amend- 
ment. When the vote was taken, the 
unanimous aye was given with solemn 
emphasis. 

Hon. M. Senn, of Enterprise, Populist 
State senator-elect, addressed the conven- 
tion in a practical, cheering manner. He 
was converted to woman suffrage by hear- 
ing Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony and 
other speakers in the amendment cam- 
paign of 1867. He closed by pledging the 
cause every assistance in his power. 

The report of the plan of work com- 
mittee was received and adopted. It 
recommends the effort to secure the things 
asked for in the resolutions adopted later, — 
with the following additional points: 

1. That the auxiliaries vigorously prosecute 
the course of study. 

2. Lhat a district lecturer and organizer be 
provided in each district by the district officers. 

3. That each auxiliary be urged to arrange 
for a suffrage day at every fair or other public 
gathering it can reach. 


The resolutions ask the incoming Legis- 
lature for alaw granting women the right 
to vote on the issuing of all bonds; de- 
clare in favor of the Australian ballot 
system; ask for the appointment of 
women on the State Board of Charities; 
petition the Legislature to enact a law 
requiring the appointment of women as 
escorts to all girls and women while being 
conducted to our asylums and reformua- 
tories; and ask for the submission of an 
amendment striking out the word male 
from the State Constitution. 

Thursday evening, Mra. Mary E. Lease, 
Rev. Eugenia St. John, and Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs addressed a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. A resolution of thanks 
was Offered, and, in a few well chosen 
words, President Johns adjourned the 
ninth annual meeting. 

ANNA C. Walt, Sec. 


—_ — +o 
HEALTH AS A SCIENCE. 


The house that the soul inhabits was in- 
tended to be strong, useful and beautiful. | 
When the Creator placed Eve beside Adam 
(not on a pedestal above him or on a foot- 
stool beneath him) he no more intended 
that she should be a sickly, nervous, nar- 
row - waisted, troubled - faced weakling 


| than that Adam should be so. Both of them 


were pronounced ‘“‘very good,” a verdict 
which could not truthfully be given upon 
the physical health of the majority of 
civilized women to-day. How have we 
fallen from our high estate? Simply and 
solely through ignorance. Many of us do 
not know how to prevent disease, and we 
do not care to learn. We fight off pain 
and sickness by the drug habit, which 
some writer has said is the modern equiva- 
lent of the ancient compact with the 
devil. Just as men were fabled to pur- 
chase immunity from care by selling their 
souls to the devil, so the modern feminine 
bundle of nerves buys exemption from 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JoHnson, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mas 


100 Doses One Dollar 





